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A PREFATORY NOTE. 



This little book is intended for the use oi those 
Americans who, at this centennial period, wish to 
refresh their memories as to some main facts in 
their country's history, and have only a few mo- 
ments to do it in. The essential service of 
larger and fuller works, it does not pretend to 
render. Nor does it profess to name every event, 
or to mention every date, which belongs to the 
national growth ; but only a few that are" chief. 
It simply presents a skeleton of American history, 
with perhaps some bones missing at that ; all the 
flesh for which must be found by other reading. 

The brief notes in contemporaneous history 
which lie along the margin of the text will, it is 
hoped, be serviceable to the reader in furnishing 
something of a background. It will be noticed 
that the names of eminent persons are accom- 
panied by two dates. The first is that of their 
birth ; the second that of their death ; and the 
insertion into the text is made at the point corre- 
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spoiidiiig with the latter, because it is the later 
portion of the lives of such which commonly 
touches most closely the period to which they 
belong. 

The author has not thought it needful to en- 
cumber with authorities the pages of a manual 
whose main merit, if any, must be its compact- 
ness. The reader must take his word for it that 
its statements have been drawn from trustworthy 
sources, and that all pains have been taken to 
make them accurate. That they will be found ab- 
solutely accurate, in every case, is of course more 
than is to be expected. But if these chronologi- 
cal paragraphs in the history of our country 
should have the effect o£ leading the reader on 
to a thorough study of the events to which they 
relate, under the guidance of more competent 
teachers, the aim of the book will have been 
accomplished. 

E. A. 
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I. 

ABORIGINAL PERIOD. 

The Horth Ameiican ladiauB. The American con- 
tinent, long before its discovery by the Europeans, was 
inhabited by the race of red-men known as Indians, wlio, 
organized into various families and tribes, bearing various 
names, and displaying somewhat different characteristics 
and habits, extended from what is now known as Labrador, 
in the extreme North-east, southward to the Gulf of Mexico, 
all about the Great La.kes, far into the interior, and along 
the Pacific coast ; throughout, in fact, pretty much the 
entire country. The chief families of these Indians were 
the Esquimaux, the Algonquins, the Iroquois, the Creeks, 
and the Dalcotas ; each of these families being divided 
into an almost infinite number of tribes, of which some of 
the more prominent and familiar names are Ottawas, Nar- 
ragansetts, Mohegans, Powhatans, Hurons, Mohawks, and 
Seminoles. The origin of the North American Indians is 
wrapped in mystery, though their traditions point to the 
North-west as the quarter whence the current of their emi- 
gration proceeded ; which fact, with other circumstances, 
su^ests an Asiatic origin. 

The Mound Builders. The Indians were not, how- 
ever the aboriginal inhabitants of North America. There 
is evidence that they were preceded by another and superior 
race, which, for want of a better name, and with reference 
s left by it, is commonly called the Mound 
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Builders. The region of the Great Lakes, the valley of 
the Mississippi, and the vicinity of the Gulf of Mexico, 
abound with a variety of earth-works, of great age and im- 
pressive appearance, all ascribed to this race now long 
extinct. These works consist of walls, enclosures, em- 
bankments, mounds of every conceivable shape, ditches, 
reservoirs, and altar-like erections in geometrical forms ; 
their antiquity being thought to range from 1500 to 2000 
years. Besides such of these works as were intended for 
purposes of worship, there are others which were places of 
burial, and others still whose original design was as mani- 
festly defence. Some of the more remarkable of these 
works are found in Ohio, near Newark and Chilicothe ; 
others in Wisconsin and Iowa. They demonstrate the exist- 
ence in this country, before the Indian occupation, of a, 
numerous, intelligent, powerful, and to some extent civil- 
ized race ; but whence it came and whither it disappeared, 
are, for the present at least, matters of pure conjecture. 



PERIOD OF DISCOVERY. 



860. The Norwesiana and Iceland. Columbuswas 

not the pioneer in the enterprise of American discovery. 

About this year Iceland, which, though politically a part of 

86s. Russian '''^ Eastern hemisphere, belongs geo- 

^Pa-efminded graphically to the Western, was dis- 

'Ifotm^'.^' covered by the Norwegians. According 

to tradition Iceland had been discovered 
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even before this by Irish adventurers. It was not perma- 
nently settled, however, until 874, when gj[^o. Alfred 
two Norwegians founded Reykjavik, ifa Gr^^ing 
Half a century later Iceland became a "■' "^ ' 
Republic. 

9S3. Greenland was the first portion of what is really 
the American continent to be reached by Europeans. Its 
eastern coast wasseen by the Norwegians almost simultane- 
ously with the discovery of Iceland, but in this and following 
years the land was entered and explored by Norwegians, 
and within two centuries became the 1066. Battle of 
abode of a considerable population. The Hastines. Wil- 
probabilities are that Greenland was ^"JfJ^'ZZ'- 
far less desolate and much more habi- dy, ascends the 
table then than now. ^"^'"^ *''""'• 

1000-1200. The Northmen and New England. 
There are traditions to the effect that 1079-1142. Aie- 
durmgthe nth, 12th, and 13th centuries ''"''^' ^^^ 

the Northmen explored the New Ei^- ^^^js' 
land, coast. But the extent of their dis- nSo-iasj. Gen- 
coveries, and the precise localities which ghis Khan. 
they visited, cannot be determined with ;3","^;„f '^" 

1492. Pirat Voy^e of Columbus, hd by WaUace 
On the 3d of August, Christopher Co- ""^^^''p^^'^i^^ 
lumbus, a native of Genoa, an educated ^fHi'g Swiss Can- 
marjner and an experienced navigator, lots. 
convinced o£ the existence of a western 'l^^"' 
hemisphere, and duly empowered by ,,3^_,',g^, 
their Majesties, Ferdinand and Isabella, n/isiJ^e. 
King and Queen of Spain, set sail from 1^8-1400. 
Palos on a voyage of discovery, being of ^ "'^^' y^„ 
unknown age, but probably between fifty „J ^„, 
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i3?o-T4+i. yohii '"^^ ^'"'y- "^^^ expedition consisted <rf 
VanBy^jte 120 men, all told, divided between three 
whcm ismtraul- ^ (^ s ( [^ j3 the Pinta, and 
ed tht invention = 'r ■ ' ~^ 

of ml-jainting. the Nina. They touched at the Canary 
1450. Invstdhn Islands, and had thence a prosperous 
affnntmg. pass^e across the unknown sea. After 

meeting with a variety of experiences, a light in the of- 
fing was first seen by Columbus himself on the even- 
ing of October 11, and the next day land was hailed by 
one of the sailors. It proved to be an island (one of 
the Bahamas), to which, on landing, Columbus gave the 
name of San Salvador. After discovering several other 
islands in the vicinity, one of which he called Hispaniola, 
or Little Spain (now Hayti), Columbus set sail {January, 
J493) for home, leaving about one-fourth of his men as a 
colony in Hispaniola. In years following he made several 
other voyages to the New World. 

1497. John Cabot, In May, John Cabot of uncertain 
nativity, tirst known as a Venetian, but afterwards resident 
in England, having obtained a charter from Henry VII., 
set sail from Bristol, with his son Sebastian, in a single 
ship, for the New World. Late in June he reached what 
is now known as Labrador, and is supposed to have sailed 
thence southward along the coast for nearly 1000 miles. 
He made a landing, planted the flags of England and 
Venice on the Soil, and returned to England in August. 

1497. Ametlgo Veapucci. In this same year proba- 
bly Amerigo Vespucci, otherwise known as Americus Vea- 
pucius, a native of Florence, joined an expedition from 
Spain to the New World, which penetrated to the main- 
land, coasted along the northern part of South America, 
and returned the following year to Spain (1499-1500 are 
preferred by some as the dates of this voyage). Vespucci 
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afterward made other voyages to the same quarter, and in 
1507 a geographer of Freiburg, Germany, who supposed 
him to have been the true discoverer of the continent, 
is said to have given it his name, Amecici Terra, or Land 
of Americus; whence America.* For this appellation 
[assuming the truth of the tradition] Amerigo does not 
seem to have been in any wise responsible. He was a 
friend of Columbus. 

1500. Gaapar Cortereal, a Portuguese, crossed the 
ocean this year at the head of an expedition, and explored 
the more northern shores of North" America, giving the 
name Labrador (laborer) to the country j^^_ Savana- 
now thereby known. From a suhse- rala and Mac- 
quent voyage to the same regions he 'p^f^l°^ 
never returned. 

1502. PoTirth Voyage of ColiunbuB. Columbus 
set sail from Cadiz on his fourth and last voyage to the 
New World, having it for his special object to discover a 
short passage to the East Indies ; and, returning in 1504, 
soon afler died. 

151Z Ponce de Iieon, who had accompanied Colum- 
bus on his second voyage, and been made Governor of the 
island of Porto Rico, sailed thence, March 3d, in search 
of land said to contain a fountain capable of restoring and 
perpetuating youth and beauty. Early in April he sighted 
the mainland ; on the 8th disembarked near the site of the 
present city of St. Augustine ; took possession of the 
country in the name of the King of Spain i and because of 
its luxuriant vegetation named it Florida. In 1513, De 
Leon was appointed Governor of Florida, and, some years 
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later, in attempting to conq^ucr his province from the In- 
dians, was wounded, and died in Cuba. 

1513. Vasoo Hunez de Balboa, a Spanish ad- 

Tenturer who had fled to Hispaniola for refuge from his 

creditors, being a member of an expedition engaged in the 

(517. Luther's exploration of the Isthmus of Darien, 

oifoitiion to discovered from one of its mountains 

gences ofiTis tie ">^ Pacific Ocean. This was on the 

EefermatiBn. 26th Of September. He planted a cross 

on the spot, and took possession of the territory, as usual, 

in the name of Spain. 

1519. Hernando Cortes, a native of Spain, but for 
several years a resident of Hispaniola, landed in Mexico in 
March, in command of an expedition for the conquest; of that 
country. After a prolonged campaign, marked by many 

^ ^ battles and varying fortunes, he finally 

u'da Vina. Captured the City of Mexico and com- 
1483-1520, Ro' pleted thesubjugationof thepeople. His 
/**"■ character and policy were such, however, 

^naee'roii^"^'' as to surround him with enemies, and 
Iht -unirli, ?aade though he was made Governor of Mex- 
I, his administration was brief and far 
from prosperous or peaceful. In 1536 

1523. Gmlmms ^^ explored parts of California, and of 
Vasaaccsftsthe the gulf since called by the same name, 
's^^'"^"-^ ^^' '■^'""^"E t" Spain, died in 1547 in 

comparative obscurity. 

1524. Verrazzani, sent out by France, coasted from 
North Carolina northward as far as the present harbors of 

1471-153S. New York and Newport, returning with 

Aliert Diirer. glowing accounts of the wonders and 
beauties of the New World, 
1531-1533. Fizarto's ConqueHt of Peru. Fran- 
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Portuguese nav^ . 
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) Piiarro, the conqueror of Peru, was a Spanish ad- 
■, who toward the close of the _ ^^ „^^ 

fifteenth, or early in the sixteenth, cen- „tii active in pro- 
tuty, came over to the New World in mating the Re- 
search of his fortunes, and joined Balboa -^™jj|"' "* 
in his expeditions in Central America. 
Afterwards, in company with Diego de Almagro, he ex- 
plored the coast of New Granada. Learning of the riches 
of Peru, he returned to Spain to obtain authority and 
means for its subjugation, and in 1 530 recrossed the Atlantic 
for that purpose at the head of a small force, accompanied 
by four of his brothers. In 1531 he advanced upon Peru 
by way of Panama, routed the opposing armies, entered 
the capital, Cuzco, and founded the city of Lima. The 
military government which he set up over the vanquished 
empire was a severe and cruel one, and he finally died by 
assassins led by young Almagro, whose father had been 
put to death in consequence of a quarrel with Pizarro. 
Pizarro was an avaricious, heartless, and ignorant man, but 
a bold and skilful soldier. 



III. 

PERIOD OF SETTLEMENT. 

1 534-1640. 

1534. Cartier In Canada. In April, Jacques Car- 
tier sailed at the head of the first of four ^y^^. Henry 
French expeditions, the total result of pfi- ^^"^_ 
which was the pretty thorough explora- ^ui^^tyTl^' 
tion of the waters about the mouth of Po^, 
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the St. Lawrence, and of that river it- 
"iht **'*' ^""^ 'l"* commencement of the col- 
' in of Canada. 
1541. De Soto and the MisBiaslppi. Fernando De 
Soto was a Spanish adventurer, who, having made a pre- 
vious expedition to Central America, and, later, accompa- 
nied Piaarro in the conquest of Peru, set sail from Spain 
in April, 1538, at the head of an expedition bent on the 
conquest of Florida. He reached what is now Tampa 
Bay in May, 1539, and began a march into the interior, 
which, after many hardships and adventures, brought him 
to the Mississippi in the summer of 1541. After a delcur 
still further to the west, in attempting to descend the great 
1555. Persecu- river he had discovered, he died by fe- 
'prjfs^^"'' ^^'' '^° t^onceal the fact of his death, 
Ridley and Lot- bis followers sunk his body at midnight 
inter burned to in the middle of the Stream. Slowly 
^^^ and with much suffering, the latter, 

greatly reduced in numbers, then made their escape from 
the wilderness, by way of Mexico. 
1562-1564. Coligny and the Huguenots. Co- 
1558. Om™ 'igny, the noble and heroic leader of 'the 
ElixiUtk persecuted Protestants of France, who 

Tuh'thrrme. "'*'' af'erwards perished in the Massacre of 
1564. Death of St. Bartholomew, sought to open an 
^"Cff&wiaH^ asylum in Florida for his suffering fo!- 
UrS^fS^Zl '°""^' 3"^ actually succeeded through 
tea-re and Ga- agents in planting colonies there. 
iUio. Through the intolerance of the Span- 

iards, the effort proved finally a failure. In September, 
1564, Melendez, who was especially charged with the duty 
of driving back the Huguenot exiles, founded the present 
dty of St. Augustine, the oldest city in the United States. 
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1567. Dommiqua De Gourgnea, bom in Gascony, 
France, headed an expediUon this year ,,(,y_ Mary 
to avenge the cruelties inflicted by the Qi^inofSc^^! 
Spaniards on his countrymen in Florida, Xi^//, a^ u 
and did so by surprising and massacring delhratudand 
two Spanish garrisons on the St. John's ;"f™""! '-^^ 
River. Mclendez had placed over his ^„^j.=' ■' 
victims some such inscription as, "Not ,^^3 ThiMas- 
as to Frenchmen, but as to heretics." sacre of Si. Bar- 
Gourgues placed over his victims the le- ^„j'^/^,2'- 
gend "Not as to Spaniards, hut as to cutitns oj Fretah 
traitors, robbers, and murderers." Protestants. . 

1576-1378. Frobiaher'B Arctic ExpediUona. Dur- 
ing these years, Sir Martin Frobisher, Englishman, con- 
ducted three expeditions in search of a north-west passage, 
going by way of Labrador and Greenland, and discovering 
the entrances to Hudson's Bay. Frobisher's Strait bears 
his name. 

1583. Sir Humphrey Qilbert, half-brother to Sir 
Walter Raleigh, and an English soldier of good education, 
founded a colony in Newfoundland, under a charter from 
Queen Elizabeth. The colony was short-lived, however, 
and the vessel which was bearing him and his company 
home again was lost at sea with all on board. 

1584. Cape Breton was discovered by the English. 

1585. Sir Walter Raleigh and Virginia. Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh, an accomplished courtier of the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, obtained from her in 1584 a grant of the region 
which now comprises the State of Virginia, and in the year 
following sent out an expedition to talte possession of it 
The expedition, commanded by Sir Richard Grenvdle, 
landed at Roanoke Island in midsummer ; but its stay was 
of short duration. Several subsequent attempts mere made 
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by Raleigh lo effect the permanent settlement of hia do- 
main ; but a waste o£ energies in profitless seitch for gold 
and silver, consecjuent scarcity of food, hostilities of the 
Indians, and other difficulties, combined to offer a for- 
midable interference, and the enterprise was finally aban- 
doned. — An incident of tliis attempt at settlement was the 
birth, at Roanoke, in August, 1587, of the first child of 
English parents in the New World. This was Virginia 
Dare, grand-daughter lo John White, the governor of one 
of the colonies sent out by Sir Walter Raleigh, and daugh- 
ter to one of his assistants, who had married Governor 
White's daughter. 
1585-1S87. Davia'B Arctic lizpeditions. John 
1587. Mary Davis, Englishman, followed Frobisher 
tT"d%^' "'til firee voyages in search of the 
pJhJin^y north-west passage; in the course of 

Castle, afier a which he discovered and explored the 

.JSS. The ^3«'=d along Greenland as far north as 

Sfianish Arma- '^t- 7Z° l^'- 

da defeaUd in the English Channel, by Sir Pranits Drake. 

1592. The Frenoh in Nora Sootia, The Marquis 
De la Roche, a French nobleman, sailed at the head of a 

'S33-I599- Ed- 'polony, mostly composed ot pardoned 

mund Sptnstr. convicts from the prisons of Paris. This 
rJL' colony he planted on Sable Island, which 

eZh'p^. ''^s "'^"'y '°° "ilea S.E from the ex- 

eaants by the treme eastern point of Nova Scotia. De 

Bd,ao/ Nantes, j^ Roche, returning to France, soon died, 
hia colony was neglected, and after a few years its few re- 
maining members found passage home. 

1602. Oosnold and Capo Cod. Bartholomew Gos- 
nold, Englishman, who had served under Sir Walter Ra- 
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leigh in the altempt to colonize Virginia, sailed from Fal- 
mouth, England, at the head of a small colony. He made 
a direct voyage across the Atlantic, instead of by the usual 
route of (be Canaries and the West Indies, and made the 
Massachusetts coast not far from Nahant. He first landed 
on the singular promontory which he named Cape Cod, 
and, circumnavigating that, he successively discovered, 
landed upon, and named several islands in the vicinity of 
Buzzard's Bay, one of which was Martha's Vineyard. Va- 
rious difficulties and forebodings led to the abandonment 
of the first purpose o£ the colonists to effect a settlement 
in this region, and they presently returned to England 

1603. Champlain in Canada. Samuel de Cham- 
plain was a Frenchman, who came of a seafaring family, 
and had served in both the airniy and the , r -/ v 

navy of his country. In May of this year 1„^'scoI?£T 
he sailed in command of an eipedition em- ""ited, under 
powered by Henry IV. to found a colony ^y"^s'yj gt 
in North America. His first anchorage Scsttand\, son of 
n as on the St. Lawrence, at the mouth ^"'^ ^""" "/ 
of the Saguenay, and his first task the 
exploration o! the former river. In the course of several 
expeditions which he made la the New World, he ex- 
plored the shores of what are now known as the Eastern 
Provmces , followed the coast southward as far as Cape 
Cod, keeping always a careful record of his observations ; 
fimiharized himself closely with the St. Lawrence ; en- 
tered and mmed for himself Lake Champlain ; had vari- 
ous and seiere encounters with the In- 
dians . and was rewarded with the final i. 
sitisfaction of witnessing a permanent ^^f Pl°i f"^ the 
•settlement of the Canadas. Added to EnglifiHouse" 
Champlain's abilities as an explorer and "/Parliament. 
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organizer, was a strong religious sentiment and a hearty 
leal ill behalf of the missionary efforts of the Jesuits. 

1607. Euslisli Settlements in Maine and Virginia. 
In 1606 King James I. of England chartered tlie Plymouth 
1607-1611 Com- Conipany, of "knights, gentlemen, and 
fietieTioftliai merchants," chiefly from the west of 
^JMM of the England, to take possession of that part 
trolly in Ss! °^ North America lying between the 
krvnon as "King 34th andthe 38th degrees of latitude ; and 



5;™«'j V,r~ ■ 



also the London Company, of ' 



blemen, gentlemen, and merchants," 
mostly of London, to take similar possession of the terri- 
tory between the 41st and 45th degrees ; the intermediate 
portion to he open, under certain limitations, to both. The 
" Plymouth Company " planted a colony the following year 
at the mouth of (he Kennebec, at a point now included 
in the town of Phippsburg; hut, by reason of the hard- 
ships they encountered, the settlers were speedily forced 
to abandon the ground and return to England. The " Lon- 
don Company" met with better success. An expedition, 
composed of about 100 men, and commanded by Christo- 
pher Newport, was despatched late in 1606. Early in 1607 
it entered Chesapeake Bay, ascended the James River, and 
1560-1609. Ar^ selected a place for a settlement, which 
iniK/Hi, „as called Jamestown, like the river, in 

honor of the King. Gosnold, and the famous Captain 
John Smith, were prominent members of this expedition, 
which was the means of effecting the first permanent set- 
tlement of the English in the New World. 

1609. The Pilgrims. In this year we find at Leyden 
a company of English Congregatlonalists, who had made 
their escape from the North of England from religious 
persecution. There were several hundred of them. They 
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I [ t d ally a church, having John Robinson as pas- 

t d W 11 am Brewster as elder. In iheir exile, Ihey 

ij pp ted themselves by divers trades, iiid led godly 

d p ble lives which won the admiration of the 

D t h Aft r a residence in Holland of about ten years, 
th h h determined to divide in two [ one company, 
t ng f about one-third of the entire number, to pro- 
d t Am riea with the purpose of there founding a 
Ch t mmonwealth. On the aist of July, 1620, the 

b d f m grants, led by William Brewster, sailed for 
E ] d th ce to take their final departure for their new 
h the sea. Such was the origin of the Pilgrims, 

who afterwards landed where Is now Plymouth, Mass., 
and were largely instrumental in founding New England 
life and character. This party is carefully to be distin- 
guished from the " Plymouth Company," named In the pre- 
ceding paragraph. 

1607-1610. Hudaon'B Voyages. During those four 
years Henry Hudson, sailing successively in the employ 
of English and Dutch merchants, made several voyages to 
Worth America, in the course of which ^^^^ Henry 
he explored the coast as far south as IV. of France 
Chesapeake Bay, discovered and as- '^"vil^T^''^ 
cended the river which has since borne 
his name, and entered Hudson's Bay m search of a north- 
west passage. Forced to return bv the giving out of his 
stores, his crew mutinied, and he and a faithful tew were 
abandoned in an open boat. The particulars of their fate 
were never determined. 

1610. The Dutch and New York The settle- 
ment of New York originated with the di=co\ery and 
exploration of the Hudson Eiver by Hudson, and dates 
from the arrival of a trailing expedition sent out to that 
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legion by the Dutch Easl India Company. This was about 
1610. Rude settlements followed on Manhattan Island, 
the site of the present city of New York, and at or near 
the site of Albany. New Netherlands was the name first 
given to the country ; and the infant settlement on Man- 
hattan Island was called New Amsterdam. The date of 
actual colonization has been commonly fixed as 1623, in 
which year a company of well -equipped .settlers arrived on 
the ground. Some of these settlers establisfied themselves 
across the river in New Jersey. In this same year, 1623, 
the first white child was bom in the colony, named Sarah 
Rapelje. Two or three years later Brooklyn was founded. 
During all this time the Dutch at the mouth of the Hud- 
son were little more than a company of traders. 

1612-1616. Baffiu's Voyages, William Baffin, 
Englishman, made several voyages in search of the north- 
west passage, in the course of which he discovered and 
explored the arctic bay now known by his name. 

1613. Pocahontas was an Indian girl, daughter of 
Powhatan, Indian chief, of Virginia. Tradition attributes 
to her many friendly and heroic services in behalf of the 
English settlers, Captain John Smith especially. In April, 
1613, at Jamestown, she was married to an Englishman, 
John Rolfe by name, and after a few years visited England, 
where she suddenly died on the eve of embarking on her 

1614. Captain John Smitli, who had played a very 
1564-1616. Wil- prominent part in the settlement of Vir- 
Ikm Shaksfeari. glnia, and had made extensive explora- 
1618-1648. Thir- tions of the Chesapeake and along the 

cstants and Re- year along the coast of New England, 
•an Catholics of ^^^^ ^^^ Penobscot to Cape Cod, visited 



Germany. 
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the Isles oE Shoals, and returned to England with a map 
of the country. 

1620. The Pilgrima and Plymouth. On the i6;h 
of September the band of English fugitiues. who had 
crossed to England from Holland on their way to America, 
set sail for their home in the wilderness over the sea. Of 
their two vessels, one, the Speedwell, was obliged to put 
back because unseaworthy. The other, the Mayflower, 
with a company of about 100 persons, kept on. The Hud- 
son River was the point aimed at, but Cape Cod was 
Struck instead. The voyage was long and trying. For 
nearly a month they reconnoitred the shores seeking a 
place to land ; and finally, on the 21st of December, dis- 
embarked where the town of Plymouth now stands. Hav- 
ing no charter, they signed a compact in the cabin of the 
Mayflower before landing, binding themselves into "a civil 
body politic." John Carver was chosen governor, and 
Miles Standish military commander. Upon reaching the 
shore, they at once set to work to build themselves cabins, 
a storehouse, and some suitable defences, and thus to 
make themselves comfortable and secure for the winter. 

1620. The PiTBt Slaves. The year of the landing 
o£ the Pilgrims at Plymouth was also the year of the land- 
ing of the first slaves upon what is now territory of the 
United States. These were brought by a Dutch vessel to 
Jaroesfown, and there offered for sale. They were twenty 
in number. The system thus introduced soon extended 
into other colonies, though some of ihem protested against 
the trade. 

1623, Sir P. Gorges and Laconia. Sir Ferdi- 
nand Gorges and John Mason were both members of the 
"Plymouth Company." (Seep. 16,) Gorges had already 
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engaged in the unsuccessful atlempt to colonize Maine. 
In 1622, he and Mason obtained from the Company 1 
grant of a tract lying partly in each of the present States 
of Maine and New Hampshire. To this they gave the 
name Laconia, and the following year sent out parties to 
settle it. The present city of Dover marks the site of 
i;6i-i63li. one of those setllements. Shortly af- 

Francis Bacon, terwards a certain part of this tract was 
assigned to Mason alone, and then received the name of 
New Hampshire. 

1628-1630. Boston and Maaaactiusetta Bay. 
In 1628 a colony, chartered by the " Plymouth Company" 
(see p. 16). headed by John Endicott, entered Salem Har- 
bor, and effected a settlement. The following year a re- 
enforcement arrived, and Charlestown was settled. The 
nest year, 1630, still larger accessions were received, all 
of excellent people, among them John Winthrop, This 
same year Boston was founded, as also Roxbury, Dorches- 
ter, Watertown, Cambridge (under the name of Newtown), 
and some other towns in the vicinity. The Massachusetts 
Baycol t I'k £h ' b ih n at Plym th w p 1! 
tm nu nd 1 t d h t h 
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1631 Comiectiout The English Lords S»j a d 
Seal Brooke and their as oc ates te 1652 Ba, k of 
ce ed a patent from the Earl of \\ ir i- -"■ ^"^ ^ 
w ck to eltle Connect cut to wh ch ^j^f, „j , g 
Icr r hivcver the Dutch alao laid g a Fnssttmt 
clam %r.fGrv^ny 

1634 Maryland The setllemcnt of MatjUnd wis 
due pr mir t Teorge Cal erl Englisl man first Lord 
Bal more and a Roman Cathol c who ha ing n 16 5 
n ade an uniu ce s£ 1 atten pt to colon ze r« e vfoundland 
obta ned from K nj, Jan es a grant of the terr torv now 
fo m ng the States of Maryland and Delaware D) ng 
before the ] apers were actually e-cecute 1 the cl arter n s.% 
transferred to his second son, Cecil, who gave up the 
management of the projected colony to his elder brother, 
Leonard. Leonard Calvert sailed in November, 1633, 
with a company of about 2CO persons, and, in March fol- 
lowing, reached the Chesapeake, and on one of its estu- 
aries founded the town of St. Mary's, of which, however, 
scarcely a trace now remains. Considerable difficulty was 
experienced with a previous trading settler of the region, 
William Clayboriie, but he was finally dispossessed of 
his claim. A legislative assembly was convened at St. 
Matv's, in 1635, and soon after the Roman Catholic 
religion was made the religion of the State, but with 
entire toleration towards Christians of other beliefs. Re- 
ligious freedom was a corner-stone of this colony from 
the first. 

1635-1638. Further Settlements in Ccjuneetioat. 
In 1635, parties from Massachusetts removed to the valley 
of the Connecticut, and founded the towns of Windsor, 
Wethersfield. and Hartford. A settlement was made at 
the mouth of the river, and named Saybrooke after Lord 
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Say-and-Seal, and Lord Brooke. Among those who fol- 
lowed thilherfrom Massachusetts in 1636, was Rev. Thomas 
Hooker, who had just come over from England, and who 
became a minister of the church in Hartford ; and, in 163S, 
Rev. John Davenport, who with his associates settled New 
Haven. These early settlers in Connecticut were involved 
in a formidable war wilh the Pequod Indians. 

1636. Roger TVOliams and Rhode Island. Roger 
William.=i was a WeUhman by birth, who came to America 
in 1631, and was for a time a minister of the church in 
Salem. He soon provoked opposition by his opinions on 
various subjects ; and particularly for his protest against 
the right of the magistrates to punish other offences than 
those against the civil law ; and by order of the general 
s presently banished. This act would seem to 



have confirmed what w 



i a previous purpose ii 



of founding a colony of his own upon the principles of the 
broadest civil and religious freedom. Eluding the attempt 
of the authorities to send him back to England, he pro- 
ceeded with a few companions to the shores of Narragan- 
sett Bay and founded Providence, giving that name to the 
settlement in recognition of what he esteemed to be the 
divine leading. The organisation of the First Baptist 
Church in America soon followed on this spot, and in lime 
the colony secured a charter from England, Williams him- 
self serving as president for between two and three years. 
The fundamental principle of this Rhode Island Colony 
was an absolute prohibition of all interference with the 
rights of conscience. 

1638. Harvard College. This, the oldest collegiate 
institution in the United States, was projected by the 
Massachusetts colonists as early as 1636, who appropriated 
;^4oo as its foundation. But its actual existence began two 
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years later, with its further endowment by the will of Rev. 
John Harvard, minister of Charlestown, whose name it 
bears. The first class entered upon study at this time, 
under the instruction uf Nathaniel Eaton. 

1639. The Connecticut Colouista adopted a written 
constitution, the leading features of which afterward en- 
tered into the constitutions of other States. In this same 
year Stephen Day, or Daye, set up at Cambridge the first 
printing-press in the colonies, the tirst issue of which was 
the "Freeman's Oath." 



PERIOD OF COLONIAL GROWTH. 
1640-177 5. 

1641.. The people of New Hampshire put them- 
selves under the jurisdiction of Massa- 1564-1641. Go- 
chusetts, and so reniained for nearly ^^ Civil war 
forty years. In this same year Sir Wil- in En^nd. 
liam Berkeley came over as Governor of Parliament ar- 

... ■' rayed agmnst 

Virginia. Charles I. 

1643. The TJnlted Colonies of Hew England. 
For their mutual benefit the Plymouth, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, and New Haven colonies i;4!' 



'fby, Eng. 



banded together this year under the 1 
name of The United Colonies of New Charles Land 
England ; each to be independent as tii ffrliamtn- 
respected its own internal affairs, but CromineU anil 
submitting matters of joint interest to the Fairfax. Final 
control of commissioners, two from each ^1 _^,^, ' 
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bishop Laud be- COlony, who were required to be church 
kiadid. members. Here we find the seed of the 

present union of the States. 

1646. John SUots MisBion to the Indians. John 
Eliot, EngUshman, and a student of Cambridge, came (o 
Boston in [631, became "teacher " of the chiircb in Rox- 
bury, WIS impressed with the religious needs of the Indians, 
acquired their language, a.nd preached to them for the first 
time in what is now Newton, October 2S, 1646. The re- 
mainder of his life he devoted to the work which was here 
begun ; pursuing it for forty-four years with most fervent 
zeal. He travelled extensively among the Indians, planted 
churches, trained up native preachers to assist him in the 
work, ministered freely of sucli substance as he had to 
(heir wants, translated the Bible into their language, and in 
short exercised a commanding and inspiring influence upon 
them in every way. The place of Eliot's burial is not 
known, but a monument has been creeled to his memory 
at South Natick. 

1647. Governor StayreBEuit. Peier Stuyvesant 
reached New Amsterdam this year under appointment of 
the Dutch West India Company, as "director-general" of 
New Netherlands. He found the colony considerably dis- 
turbed by reason of Indian hostilities on the one hand, and 
boundary disputes on the other. He at once vigorously 
addressed himself to the cure of these troubles, and was 
in a measure successful, but his administration of affairs 
was not very popular. Little by little the New England 
ideas took hold of the New Netherlanders, and when, in 
1664, King Charles II. granted to his brother, the Duke of 
York, the whole of the territory from the Connecticut River 
to the Delaware, Governor Stuyvesant was forced to surren- 
der his rule to the expedition sent out to take possession of 
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the province. Thus the Dutch colony of New Netherlands 
passed under the control of the English, Stuyvesant being 
its last Dutch governor, and the town of New Amsterdam 
changed its name to New York. 

1637-1643. Church Asaemblies. The period en- 
closed within these two dales was marked by several 
representative gatherings of the New England Congrega- 
tional churches, all of considerable importance. The first, 
the Synod of Newtown, now Cambridge, was held in 1637, 
mainly for the correction of certain alleged doctrinal errors. 
The second, held also at Cambridge, in 1646, with succes- 
sive adjournments to 1647 and 1648, put ,g^_ Exmu- 
forth what is known among Congrega- tienof Charles I., 
tionalists as the Cambridge Platform, a "^^'^f^kng- 
declaration of church discipline. These lish Common- 
' two synods, or councils, were the first of '^'^*. 
the series which has lately developed into the National 
Council of Congregational Churches. 

1652. The colony of Maine passed under the juris- 
diction of Massachusetts. 1651,, Ssct of 

Friends, nr " Quakers," fautidsd in England by George Fox. 

1656. Feraecntioii of the Quakers. An attempt 
was made by the New England Colonies ,6^,. QUvir 
to keep out the Quakers, who were be- Cmm-well made 
ginning to come over in considerable ^^^1°'^^!"' 
numbers. Some were sent back, and JoAn MUlon his 
forbidden to return under pain of death, pri-aale secretary. 
yA few who braved this decree were put '^^^tendencelf 
to death. But in consequence of a re- Poland declared. 
action in public sentiment this severity 1604-1660. asm- 
of treatment was relaxed, *''"'^- 

1660. The Hegicides, Edward Whalley and Wil- 
liam Goffe, two of the judges who tried and condeiiined 
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1660. Restrra Charles I , fled lo \merica after the 

linn of the Stu reatoiation Being pursued, they took 

Tb^^^'T '■ef"g<= "> ti'« wilderness For =ome 

the fersonof time they concealed themselves m a 

CkarUsU. ^3^,g „gjr New Haven, and aftetvsard 

were harbored bya minister of H^dley. Many jeaisaiter, 

when a sudden attack upon the Utter town by the Indians 

was in progress, an old:, white beirded man appeared in the 

midst of the scene, rallied the terror itricken inhabitants 

and put the enemy to fliirht Thi. mysterious stranger, 

who was none other than Goffe, then disappeared. 

1663. The Orand Model 1 his was the name given 
to a constitution framed for the goiernment of a colony 
projected by the Earl of Shifteabury, Sir William Berke- 
ley, Sir George Carteret and several others, to whom 
Charles II, in consideration o£ services rendered him, 
granted the immense tract of land lying between Virginia 
and Florida Shafteaburv and John Locke drew up the 
instrument, «hich proMdcd for a social structure of truly 
mtdiKial description The Carolinas were settled under 
this charter 

1664 ITew Jersey The territory composing this 
State belonged ongimOy to the Dutch colony of New 
Netherlands With the submission of that colony to the 
English, under the Duke of York, this southern portion of 
it was com eyed by him to Sir William Berkeley and Sir 
George Carteret, receiving its present name out of com- 
pliment to (he latter, who was formerly Governor of the 
Island of Jersey in the British Channel. Elizabethtown 
was settled in 1664, and here Carteret took up his residence 
a year later. Most of the first settlers of New Jersey came 
from New York and the New England colonies, 
1665. Patlier Allouez, In this year we find Father 
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Allouez, a Jesuit priest, eKpIoring the region about the 
Great Lakes and the upper valley of ^^__ ^.^ 
the Mississippi, collecting geoEraphical pij^e in Lon- 
data, and establishing missions among don carries rg 
the Indians. His residence in America ^'"jp^/"'"™ 
extended from 1658 £or a number of 
years, until his death. 

1666-1675. Maiquette and the Misaisaippi, The 
second European to explore the Mississippi was Jacques 
Marquette, a French Jesuit, who came ^^^^ a great 
to Canada in 1666, and succeeded Father fin in London 
Allouez as a missionary among the In- ^'J^^^l^'^„ 
dian tribes in the vicinity o£ the Great ^"iUcVuiMH^, 
Lakes. He died in 167S at a spot on 13,000 *oukj, 
the Eastern shore of Lake Michigan "^j^/fj^ ' 
which now bears his name. The years 
of his residence in the wilderness were largely taken up 
with exploring expeditions, one of which was the descent 
of the Mississippi, nearly to its mouth. 

1669. La Salle. La Salle was a Frenchman, who 
came to Canada in 1666, and three years later entered on 
a series of expeditions through the interior of the continent 
which, with interruptions of one or two trips home, con- 
tinued for nearly ten years. He sailed through the Great 
Lakes in a vessel of fifty-five tons, of his own construction, 
descended the Ohio River to the point where Louisville 
now stands, and the Mississippi to its mouth. He finally 
perished by the hands of his disaffected followers, his plans 
for a settlement at the mouth of the Mississippi having all 

1670. The city of Charleatoil, S. C, was founded 
about this time, by an English colony under William 
Sayle. 
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1673. King Fliilip'a 'WaT. The war between the 
Massachusetts colonists and the Indians, known as King 
Philip's War, was begun in this year by an attack of the 
Indians on the town of Swanzey. The colonials at once 
retaliated, and hostilities continued for some three years, 
in the course of which a number of battles were fought 
and many lives lost on both sides. The war ended with 
the death of Philii). 

1681. Peimaylvania. In this year William Penn, a 
Quaker, received from Charles II. a grant of all the territory 
i6Si First "''" included in the State of Pennsyl- 

finny-posl set up vania, for the purpose of founding a 
iH London and Christian community dedicated to jus- 
ris suburbs. .- ^ ., j -,-, . ^ 

tice, truth, and peace. He sent ont 

three ship-loads of emigrants at once, and followed himself 
with a large additional number the next year. One of his 
first acts was to hold a conference with the Indians, with 
whom he established friendly relations at the outset. Pre- 
vious settlers upon the territory were treated with the same 
consideration, and the result was the commencement of his 
1683. Discovery colony under peculiarly pleasant and 
epiefa'iieus favorable auspices. The city of Phila- 
PM" for the delphia was laid out, upon a map, in 
ossassiuaian of 1683, and the second provincial assem- 
tht English king. -^^^ was held there the same year. 
Troubles subsequently arose between Penn and some of 
the colonists, which resulted in the secession of three 
counties. Th!s was the origin of Delaware. 

1685-1690. Folitdoal Troubles. This was a 
period of considerable political trial to the young colonies. 
King James of England, minded to restrict the liberties 
of the New England colonies, sent over Sir Edmund An- 
dros as Governor General, with arbitrary powers for the 
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censorship o£ the press, the levying of 16S5. 7"fe rcv~ 
taxes, and the control of the militia. £j^"/^^(„ 
Andros speedily made himself obnoxious iy Louis XIV. 



the colonists, who took no pains to of P''a. 






conceal their indignation. By way of estanUfreih 
relaliation, Andros summoned both furUs ofperss- 
Rhode Island and Connecticut to sur- 
render their charters ; but his tyranny 






1618-1635. J/a- 

William to ihe English throne, by whom abdicaUs the 
he was summoned home. In New York f^'ifJ^^J;^ 
one Jacob Leisler, a demagogue, put iy WiUiam III. 
himself at the head of a force of disaf- o"^ ^"Zi"'' 
fccted citizens, seized the fort and the Priaiessof 
public funds, assumed the title and pow- Orange. 
ers of commander-in-chief, and attempted the subjugation 
of the entire province. After a brief exercise of his usurped 
authority, he was superseded by Henry Sloughter, sent 
over as Governor by King William, and was finally put to 
death as a traitor. 

16S9. King Willlam'B War. In this year the In- 
dians joined the French in Canada in a war against the 
New England Colonics which continued for a number of 
years, and was the occasion of great sufferings to the set- 
tlers. Many frightful massacres occurred, and many set- 
tlers were carried into captivity. 

1692. William and Mary College was founded this 
year, at Williamsburg, Virginia, making il next to Harvard 
the oldest college in the country. It was named for the 
English King and Queen, In this year also the Salem 
Witchcraft troubles began, the theory of which was that 
the devil made use of human confederates for the torment- 
ing of people. These confederates were called witches. 
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twenty persons in and about 
tchcra/t and put tu death, ajid 
many more suffered various other penalties. 

1699. IiOuiBiana. The attention of the French was 
promptly turned to the region which La Salle had ex- 
plored and unsuccessfully attempted to settle, and Lemoine 
D'Ibberville was soon commissioned to plant a colony at 
„ „ the mouth of the Mississippi. He en- 

Styie"0/Hiia- tercd the river in March, being the first 
Hon of tinu in' who had ever entered it from the sea; 
C^^™ ascended it nearly to the mouth of the 

drofipinf tkt last Red River, and founded a settlement 
^en&ysof „here is now Biloxi in Mississippi. 
Shortly after the colony was removed to 
the vicinity of Mobile. 

1705. The Preabyteriana. The first Presbyterian 
church on American soil was that of Snow Hill, Maryland, 
organized in 1690; but the first presbytery, that of Phila- 
delphia, was not organized till 1705. A synod of four 
presbyteries was constituted in i;i6, and in 175S the 
American Presbyterian Churches united as one ; holding 
in 1789 a General Assembly which represented 419 con- 
gregations with 1S8 ministers. 

1702-1713. Queen Anne's War, This was the 

period of another savage warfare, in which the colonies 

were more or less generally involved ; the Indians being in 

many cases instigated and supported by the French. It 

1632-1704. John "=* '" ">S course of this war that the 

Locke. Massachusetts village of Deerfield was 

1707. Englartd surprised by a force of French and In- 

Tit^'^unir ■i'^''^' ^""^t "" 'ts buildings burned, 

•■ title of and thlrty^six of its inhabits 



Great Britaii 



right ; while over a hundred were carried 
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1711-1715. Indian 'War in tbe CaroUo^s. Du 

ing these years the Tiiacaroras and 

Corees made war upon the settlers JJ'^J"^ tf'a'"'"/ 

along the coast of North Carolina, Utrecht, atguiret 

creating much havoc in many villages. ^^f%'J^%^ 

Scarcely had peace been concluded in c^^ Newfound- 

this quarter before the tribes further to land, and Hud^ 

the south commenced hostiliti ' "" ' 

South Carolina was involved in a 

which lasted several years longer. Brunswick, 

1715. Tlie f oundationB of Natchez °^^"^f '^ad'of'^ 
and Nevr Orleajia are to be discerned tie fycs/nt line. 
about this time in the early settlements 1651-1715. 
of the French along the valley of the P^ne^on. 
Mississippi. 

1717. The Mississippi Bubble. John Law, a fa- 
mous European speculator and stock-jobber, was chief 
agent in the organization of what was called "The Mis- 
sissippi Company." This corporation 1689-172;. Psier 
secured for a long letm of years a mo- the Great, sole 
nopol/ of supposed great privileges in ^^Arpr'fl/ .A^kj- 
Louisiana. As a consequence the stock , 642-172;. 
first went up to a fabulous price, and Sir Isaac New- 
then came a disastrous explosion, 

1729. Separation of the Carolinas. Up to this 
time North and South Carolina had existed as one province 
under 

the same proprietors. But shortly " 
before a quarrel had brolten out between England^^—'^T/ii 
the proprietors and the people, the re- Wesley!. 
suit o£ which now was that tfie former surrendered their 
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charter to the king. North and South Carolina became 
separate provinces, each under ils own royal government. 

1732. The Birtli o( George WasMnglon. George 
Washington was born February 22d {inh. Old Style) 
in Westmoreland County, Va., Parish Washington, near 
Pope's Creek. His (ather waa a large landed proprietor, 
who traced his English ancestry back to the 12th century. 

1733. Geoi^la. The territory which composes the 
present state of Georgia originally formed part of the 
Carolinas, but in this year was granted by George II. to a 
corporation for settlement under the title of the Colony of 
Georgia. In the autumn of this year, Genera! Oglethorpe 
took out the first colony, consisting of about 120 persons, 
and in the year following founded Savannah. Oglethorpe 
at once established friendly relations with the Indians, and 
the colony entered on aprosperous career, though hostilities 
ensued with the Spanish settlers in Florida. The colony 
was visited at an early day by John Wesley and George 
Whiteiield on religious errands. After Oglethorpe's final 
return to England in 1743, the colony entered on a period 
of adversity. Slavery, which had at first been interdicted, 
was introduced, and in 1752 the colony surrendered its 
charter and was erected into a royal province. 

1733. The liberty of tlie preaB to discuss political 
measures was vindicated and established through the case 
of the " New York Weekly Journal," publishedby one John 
Peter Zenger, which had dared to criticise some of the 
arbitrary acts of the Governor and Assembly in the imposi- 
tion of taxes. 

1734. The preaching of Jonathan Edn^arda, one 
of the most celebrated of American divines and metaphy- 
sicians, led to a very extensive revival of religion through- 
out the New England Colonies. It was in the course of 
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Ihis revivai that he deliveied his famnus sermon on " Sin- 
ners iQ the Hands of an Angry God." 

1741. New Hampshire was finally separated from its 
connection with Massachusetts. 

1744. Kiiig George's War. This war between the 
English colonies and the French broke out in Cape Breton 
in an attack bythe French upon an Eng- . 

lish garrison, which was captured and Young Prixce 
carried to the Fortress o£ Louisburg. CharUs^graHd- 
The following year the New England ^sm^s^n- ' 
Colonies sent an expedition of several egver tht Br'Mih 
thousand men, under command o£ Wil- 'Ij^'r^^a ~ 
liam Pepperell, to release the prisoners. Foundrng 

The expedition was successful and of me British 
Louisburg capitulated. It was restored ^"senm. 
to the French by the treaty of Aix la Chapelle in 1748, 
which marked the end of this war. 

1755-1763. The Old Frenoh and Indian "War. 
War again broke out between the French and English 
over the possession of the territory which now forms Ohio. 
The French held it, and resisted the en- - UihoH 

trance of the English. In 1753, George psriugal, de- 
Washington was sent by the Governor "''"^t^ %"" 
of Virginia to protest against the course 
taken by the French. The protest was of no avdl and 
hostilities began. General Braddock came over in 1765 to 
lead forward the English forces. In a lyc^d-j-^tT,. 
battle at Fort Du Qiiesne, where Pitts- '1?'^™^™"' 
burg now stands, Braddock was de- py^s^ig ^nd 
feated and slain. Washington succeeded Austria. 
to the command. Of two simultaneous i;57- Tht Enj- 
expeditions toward the north, only one ^^-^ recaUurt 
was successful. The war was however Cakuiia, and 
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rcg^H flK^B- carried forward. A force under Lord 
iiKcy in iHdia. Amherst captured Fort Ticoiideroga 
1684-1759. an^ Crown Point, and another, led by 

HaadtL General Wolfe, marched upon Quebec, 

which finally fell before a siege. Both Wolfe, and Mont- 
calm the French commander, were slain. So ended this 
war, Canada passing under British rule. 
1762. The French cede Louisiana to Spain. 

1764. The charter of Brown TJniveraity was 
granted at the instance of the Philadelphia Association of 
Baptist Churches. 

1765. REsiBtamce to the Stamp Act. The Stamp 
Act was a measure adopted at this time by the British 
Government to secure revenue. It provided that for all 
legal documents only a certain kind of stamped paper 
should he used, sold by the government. The American 
Colonies felt it to be very unjust that they should be 
obliged to pay taxes in this way to a government in which 
they had no share. " No taxation without representation " 
was the principle for which they contended. The first 
formal protest a^nst the obnosious measure was offered 
in the Assembly of Virginia, by one of its youngest mem- 
bers, Patrick Henry, in the shape of resolutions, which he 
supported hy a speech since famous. " Cjesar had his 
Brutus," exclaimed the young patriot, " Charles the First 
his Cromwell, and George the Third " — at which point he 
was interrupted for a moment by the cry of "Treason" in 
the hall ; whereupon, concluding his sentence, he added 
— "may profit hy their example. If that he treason, make 
the most of it." • Massachusetts and others of the colonies 

• A pnrlrait of Speaker Eobldson, ivho called Palrigk Henry 10 order 
diirlT^ this cf Lebrated tpeech, has lately been added ta the collectioD in 
Independence Hall, Philadelphia. 
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joined Virginia in resistance to wliaf was considered sucii 
oppressive treatment on the part of the Mother Country, 
and on tlie day wlicn the Stamp Act finally went in force, 
tiie beila throughout the country were tolled, and flags 
were lowered to half-mast, in token of the "funeral of lib- 
erty." A year later the Act was repealed by Parliament. 

1765. The First Ameiioan Congress. The feeling 
in the colonies over the Stamp Act was such as to induce 
Massachusetts to call together 1 representative assembly 
to consider the situation. Delegates from nine out of the 
thirteen colonies met accordingly in New York, in October 
of this year ; made a declaration of rights, drew up a 
memorial to the British Parliament, and addressed a peti- 
tion to the king. This was the first congress. 

1767. The Tea Tax. In place of the repealed Stamp 
Act, the British Parliament imposed a tax on tea and other 
commodities of common and needful use imported by the 
colonies ; which was only imperilling in another way the 
principle for which the latter were contending. This tax 
was resisted like the other, Massachusetts of the colonies, 
and Boston of Mastachu setts town bein^ foremost in the 
opposition 

17S9 Daniel Boone set out th s year upon an ex- 
pedition to explore Kentuckv nhther be afterward re- 
moved with hi= family He rendered good and faitUuI 
service in fighting the Indian' 

1770. The Boston Maaaaore The presence of 
British troops in Boston, for the purpose of enforcing liate- 
(ul laws and putting down insubordina- j,j,__j,„ 
tion, did not tend to allay the public George Whae- 
excitement. On the evening of the stb fi'^^- 
at March an actual affray took place in the streets of the 
city,between the exasperatingsoldiersand the hot-blooded 
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citizens. A squad of the former, acting under direction of 
1770. Captain ce Captain Preston, fired upon tlie 
Cook dissBvsrs crowd, wounding several persons, and 
i"iS"fof^sSn'' killing three. One of the killed was 
ofNewSouih Crispus Attucks, a mulatto, who mas 
'^'^'- the leader of the mob. This unfortu- 

nate affair produced Intense feeling throughout the colo- 
nies, and was another exciting cause of the Revolution. 

177Z The Fate of the " G-aspee," The Gaspee nss 
a B t h war 1 mh h Ih d n g of some ser- 

(u. d fast fit th dignant Colo- 

's I Sw t N rr g tt Bay, had got 

•^ ^ S gr d f m 1 b 1 w Providence. 

N w f h m h p 1 d [ Ily d u der cover of 
ht p ty f p t t b d d h pt ed the crew, 

a d b d th 1 

1773. The Spilling of the Tea. The perpetuation 
of the tax on tea, as the king had said, just "to keep up 
the right of taxing," embittered the colonists generally more 
and more, and led to the formation in various parts of the 
country of associations of persons under pledge not to use 
any tea until the tax was removed. Some of the resistants 
to the tax went even further, and resolved that no lea at 
all should be landed in the country. When therefore it 
was learned in Boston that several cargoes were on the 
way, a mass meeting was called at Faneuil Hall, which 
afterward adjourned to the Old South Church, and it was 
then and there resolved that the sh p g b ent 

back. The governor, Hutchinson, r d h to 

this measure. When therefore the p d rr in 

their berths, a band of men, disguised d w on 

board, and threw all the tea over in h Th vas 

on the l8th of December, and is kn a. h Bo on 
Tea Party." 
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1774, The Boston Port BiU. To punish Boston 
for this act, the British Parliament passed a bill closing 
Boston to commerce, and transferring the seal of the colo- 
nial government to Salem. This was iji^'-fjj^. Oli- 
btended to cut off the city from all oat- ^>- GddimWi. 
side communications by water, which would have been a 
very serious matter ; but gifts began at once to flow in 
from the other colonies, and with them came plenty of 
sympathy and moral support, so that the fires of the Revo- 
lution, instead of being put out, were fanned into a new 
glow. In this same year General Gage superseded Hutch- 
inson as Governor of Massachusetts. 

1774. The Conttoental Congresa. This body, 
called into being by the gravity of the situation, met at 
Philadelphia, September 5, fifty-five delegates being pres- 
ent, representing all the colonies but Georgia. Among its 
numbers were George Washington, Patrick Henry, Samuel 
and John Adams, and President Witherspoon of Princeton 
College. The unanimous spirit of the Congress was one 
of firmness in resisting what were deemed the encroach- 
ments of Great Britain and of readiness for the worst. 
A declaration of rights was adopted, the chief demands of 
which were for the right of the colonies to make their own 
laws and lay their own taxes ; and for the removal of the 
British standing army, except with consent of the colonies 
tot its remaining. Following these deliberative measures, 
active preparations for the armed support of them were 
begun in the colonies, in Massachusetts especially ; while 
at Boston, as being (he source and centre of the trouble, 
British troops began to be gathered in considerable num- 
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PERIOD OF THE REVOLUTION. 

1775. Xiezington and Concord. The actual begin- 
ning of the War -of the Revolution was at Lexington and 
Concord, towns a few miles to the west of Boston. Mas- 
sachusetts had collected some military stores at Concord, 
the more remote of the two. Genera! Gage determined on 
their destruction, and, on the night of the i8th of April, 
secretly despatched a body of troops to effect it. The 
purpose of the movement was discovered, and the warning 
given by Paul Revere, who rode out from Boston and 
alarmed the residents along the road. The " minute-men," 
as a portion of the colonial militia were called who were ex- 
pected to be ready for any such sudden emergency, sprang 
to arms. When the British troops reached Lexington they 
were fired upon, and here (April igth} was spilled the first 
blood of the Revolution. Major Pitcairn was in command 
of the invading force. He pushed on to Concord, and suc- 
ceeded in destroying some of the stores ; but was finally 
forced to beat a retreat, and suffered heavily in returning 
to Boston. His losses were nearly 300 killed and wounded. 

1775. The Contiiieiital Aimy. With the battle of 
Lexington and Concord any expectation of a peaceable 
settlement of difficulties between the American colonies 
and Great Britain ceased. The raising of a New England 
army of 30,000 men was promptly decided upon; the quota 
of Massachusetts to be 13,000. By the 1st of May 20,000 
men were encamped about Boston, leaving the British 
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prictically shut up io the city. General Ward commanded 
the Massachusetts men, General Stark those from New 
Hampshire, General Greene those from Rhode Island, and 
Generals Putnani and Spencer those from Connecticut. 

1775. The Capture of Tioouderoga. While the 
Continental Army was assembling, a force of Connecticut 
and Vermont volunteers, led by Benedict Arnold and 
Ethan Allen, marched to Forts Ticonderoga and Crown 
Point, at the foot of Lake Champlain, both of which im- 
portant fortresses were captured, with all Iheir valuable 
stores. Throughout this period of opening conflict, the 
hearts of the Virginians, Carolinians, and Georgians beat 
one with those of the New England colonists. 

1773, The Second Costliiental CongreBs assem- 
bled in Philadelphia on the loth of May. In addition to 
the distinguished members of the previous body, there 
were present Benjamin Franklin and John Hancock. 
Still another address was sent to the King, denying any 
desire for separation from England, and asking simply for 
a redress of grievances. At the same time a federal union 
was resolved upon, measures were adopted for (he organi- 
zation and equipment of an army and navy, and George 
Washington was appointed commander-in-chief. 

1775. The Battle of Bunker Hill . This first really 
importanf, and perhaps most famous, battle of the Revo- 
lutionary War, was fought June i;th, on one of the hills 
of Charlestown, now a part of Boston. It resulted in a 
defeat for the Americans ; but it was a defeat which meant 
more and better for them than most victories. The en- 
gagement grew out of an attempt of the Americans 10 pre- 
vent the British from fortifying the hill, and so strengthen- 
ing their hold upon Boston. The Americans landed in the 
night and threw up Jntrenchmenls, which the British as- 
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saulted the foUowiijg day. The attacking force numbered 
about 3000men, being two to one of the Americans, and they 
were twice repulsed before finally carrying the day. Their 
losses were upwards of looo kiiied and wounded ; these 
figures bearing tlie same proportion to the American losses 
as alxive. The severest blow to the Americans was in the 
death of General Joseph Warren, an eminent physician of 
Boston, and an ardent and active patriot, who had just 
been commissioned a brigadier-general in the American 
army. He was instantly killed by a bullet in the forehead. 
1775. ■Washington takes Command of the 
American -fljmy. This important and interesting his- 
torical incident occurred on the 3d of July, under a noble 
tree by the edge of Cambridge Common. The tree stands 
to this day, and is known as " The Washington Elm." 
Generals Lee, Schuyler, Ward, and Putnam were made 
Washington's chief military assistants. His first work 
was the thorough organization and discipline of the army, 
which up to this time was in rather a sorry condition as 
respects every thing except spirit. 

1775. An Invasion of Canada. In the latter months 
of this same jear an attempt was made to wrest Canada 
from the British. An army commanded by General Mont- 
gomery, an Irishman, look Montreal, and then, effecting a 
junction with a second force which General Arnold had 
led in the same direction, made an attack on Quebec. 
This last ended in failure, Montgomery perishing, and 
Arnold being wounded, in the assault. The Americans 
finally withdrew from the province, leaving it in possession 
of the British. 

1776. The British evacuated Boston on the 17th 
171 1-1776. of March, over looo Americans who were 
David Hime. loyal to the King going with them. Yet 
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England had not abandoned the contest, but was prepar- 
ing to prosecute it more eneigetica.lly than ever. 

1776. A Movement for Independence. On the 
7th of June, Richard Henry Lee of Virginia introduced 
these resolutions in Congress : — 

" That these united colonies are, and of right ought to be, free 
and independent States ; that Ihey are absolved from all allegiance 
to the British aown ; and that all political connection between 
them and the State of Great Britaiti is and ought to be totally dis- 
solved. 

" That it is expedient forthwith lo take the most effectual meas- 
ures for forming fareign alliances. 

" That a plim of confederation be prepared, and transmitted to 
the respective colonies for their consideration and approbation." 

These resolutions provolted a spirited and prolonged 
discussion, but led to the appointment of a committee to 
draft a more formal declaration in accordance with their 
tenor. This committee consisted of Thomas Jefferson of 
Virginia, John Adams of Massachusetts, Benjamin Frank- 
lin of Pennsylvania, Roger Sherman of Connecticut, and 
Robert R. Livingston of New York. The declaration pre- 
pared by this committee v»as written mostly by Jefferson. 

1776. Tlie Declaratioii of Independence. The 
paper itself was formally adopted by Congress on the 4th 
of July, 1776, and with virtual unanimity. [See Appendix.] 
Thus the thirteen colonies resolved themselves into The 
United States of America, and this is the event which we 
still celebrate annually in the "Fourth of July." Tiie 
place where Congress was assembled was the old State 
House in Philadelphia, now known as Independence Hall. 
Great rejoicings followed everywhere. 

1776-1782. The War of the Hevolntion. The 
colonists having thus declared their independence, had 
now lo fight for it, and make their declaration good. 
Seven years of fighting ensued. The young States put 
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1778. Captain ^°'"-^ ^" ^'^^^ ^'^'^"Sfl^- The EnglUh 
Cask disaniers hired Ilesalan troops from Germany in 
A/ '^rf^™"^ addition to theii own. Prominent among 
their commanders were Lord Howe, 
Lord Cornwallis, and Goneral Burgojne ; while to the 
names of those American leaders who have been men- 
tioned, with others such as Marion and Sumter, are to 
be added such as Lafayette, Kosciusko, De Kalb, Pu- 
laski, and Steuben, foreigners of distinction who came 
over to help the colonists battle for their liberties. One 
of the most important fields of military operations was 
New Jersey, though the Carolinas witnessed a campaign, 
and there was fighting about the borders 
Ji^t'"^^^' ^'^' "f Vermont and New Vort, The war 
1712-1JJ8 7™« ™^ marked by the usual vicissitudes. 
Jacques Rous- The Americans won victories of consid- 
■"^'™' erabie consequence at Tre t P ' 

ton, and Monmouth, N.J. ; Bennington, Vt, ; Sar and 

Stony Point, N.V. ; and Cowpens and Eutaw p ng n 
the Carolinas. On the other hand they suffer d d as 
defeats at Germantown, Pa., and at Camden d CI n n 
S.C, At one time they were depressed by th as n f 
Benedict Arnold ; at another they were elated by h n g 
_e fnuis tiation of a treaty with France. This 
XVi. of France latter measure was e£Fected by Frank- 
declares ^r li^ a^j others, in 1778, and resulted in 
againit England , . . . , , . , . , , 

iK aid of the the acquisition of substantial aid by the 

Ameriian coin- young and struggling nation. One win- 
"'"' ter was spent by the army in great hard- 

ship and suffering at Valley Foi^e, near Philadelphia. 
The campaign in the Carolinas was marked by great re- 
verses. On the coast there were naval engagements, such 
33 that memorable one in which Paul Jones, in the Bon- 
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seainen. The colonies i aised in all, mciuding over 50,000 
militia, about 280,000 men. But the actual forces engageli 
at any one time were comparatively very small ; insignifi- 
cant by the side of those that fought some of the battles 
of the late Rebellion, 



vr. 

PERIOD OF NATIONAL GROWTH. 
1783-1817. 
1783. Paying ths Soldiers. One of the first things 
Congress had to do, on the close of the 1783. Treaty of 
Revolutionary War, was lu appease the Yf""Ijf^'' 
soldiers, who had been paid in paper- BrUam, Frame, 
money that had become almost worth- and Spain. 
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less, and were therefore in a state of great and just discon- 
tent. Almost a mutiny, in fact, broke out in the array 
17S;. T/k ule- ^st^^ise of dissatisfaction on this point 
brattd cfair of and some others related to it, and only 
'NecH^!"""^ Washington's discreetness and decision 
quelled (he trouble. 

1784. The Methodist Cburcli. Previously to this 
time Methodist preachers had travelled extensively through 
the country, but now Dr. Coke was sent over from Eng- 
land by Wesley, as superintendent of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church ill the United States, and formal organization 
follovred. 

1785. The Episcopal Church. The first organiza- 
tion of the Episcopal Church in the United States was 
effected in September of this year. Already however the 
Episcopalians of Connecticut had elected Rev. Dr. Seabury 
their bishop ; who was duly consecrated in Scotland in 
1784. Subsequently Rev. Drs. William White of Pennsyl- 
vania, and Samuel Provost of New York, were raised to 
the same office; and, following them, Rev. Dr. James 
Madison of Virginia, a relative of him who was afterward 
President Madison. The first General Convention met in 
1789, and the revised Book of Common Prayer came into 
use in 1790. 

1785, John Adams was this year appointed minister 
to Great Britain, — the iirsl appointment to that positioii. 

1766. The Roman Catholio Church. This may 
be accepted as the date of the founding of the Roman 
Catholic Church in the United States, for it was in this 
year that Rev. John Carroll, a native of Maryland, but 
educated in France, was appointed vicar-general by the 
Pope, and took up his official residence in Baltimore. 
This was at the instance of Benjamin Franklin, whom he 
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had previously accompanied on a political mission to 
Canada. Three years later Mr. Carroll was made the first 
Roman CatholL b' 1 p ' 1 t nd subsequently 

was raised to th b h p 

1787. The Constitution Th ^ ates 

by which the p u as m d n this 

year in Philade w k p d m tlis ; 

and, after a tho gh d il s F si 

instrument in th b w £ et/ls- 

finally adopted b h n Rh d ■^ "" 

Island voting 1 g h C 



the States had d ffim A h t the 

history o£ the U Am p b gins. 

The framers of h as w — 

GeorgB Wash p dtn he C d Dep- 

uty from Virginia. 

From NewHamfshirei John Lasgdon, Nicholas Gti-mAN. 

FromMassachussUs! Nathaniel Gorham, Rufus King. 

From Conneaicut! WtLLiAM SAMUEL Johnson, Roger 
Sherman. 

Front Nsv Vork ! Alexander Hamilton. 

FroiaNswJerseyx William Livingston, David Breakley, 
■William Patterson, Jonathan Dayton. 

From Pennsylvania: Benjamin Franklin, Thomas Mif- 
flin, Robert Morris, George Clvmer, Thomas t--""t. 

MONS, JARED INGERSOLL, JAMES WILSON, GOU^ 

Morris. „ „ 

From Delaware: George Read, Gunning Bedfor 
[OHN Dickinson, Richard Bassett, Jacob Broom. 

From Maryland: James McHenrV, Daniel of St. T 
Tenifee, Daniel Carroll. 

From Virginia: John Blair, James Madisos, Jr. 

From North Carolina: William Blount, Richard 
Spaioht, HuCH Williamson. 

From South Carolina: Johu Rutledge, Charles 

WORTH PINCKNEV, CHARLES PlNCKNEV, PIERCE BUT 

From Georgia: William Few, Abraham Ballwin. 
William Jackson, Seereiary. 
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The Ihirteen original States, with the dates in which they 
severally adopted the constitution, were these : — 
Delaware, 178?. Maryland, 1788. 

Pennsylvania, 17S7. South Carolina, 1788. 

New Jehsev, „ New HAMrsHiEE, „ 

Geohoia, 1788. Virginia, 

Connecticut, 1788. New York, 

Massachusetts, 1788. North Carolina, 1789. 

Rhode Island, 1790. 

I. Washington's Administration. 

J-'797- 

1789. Washington and Adame entered upon office 
April 30, New York City beingthe capital. Their adminis- 
tration witnessed a rapid and gratifying consolidation of the 
nation, and the inauguration of a sound system of finance, 
one of the features of which was a United States Bank, It 
-1788-1795. Im- was also marked by a troublesome war 
iTw^Jntflil- "'*'' ""^ Indians on the northwest fron- 
ings, Govtrnar- tier ; by some Impressions and effects of 
General of India, the French Revolution, and bythe riseof 
1789-1792. '"'" great political parties. These were 

French Revelu- first the Federalists, led by Washington, 
lianofareJuiac ■*<^^'"S' Hamilton, and Jay, who were 
by the Natienal satisfied wilh the organization of the 
AsMotily. govemmenf, and the turn which affairs 

were beginning to take; and, second, the Republicans, or 
Democrats as they were afterwards called, who, to a hearty 
sympathy with the French Revolutionists, joined a strong 
feeling in favor of State Rights. Among the leaders of 
the latter were Jefferson, Madison, and Samuel Adams, 
The Federalists would subordinate the Stales to the nation ; 
the Republicans or Democrats, the nation to the States. 
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The Federalists were the conservatives, and looked with 
little favor on the movement in France against the mo- 
narchical idea; the Re publican -Democrats were the radi- 
cals, and would have liked to help France on to success. 
On all these issues party spirit ran high. 

1791. Vermont admitted to the Union : 14th State. 

1792. Kentucky admitted lo the Union : ly.'a State. 

1793. 'Washington and Adams 1793. Excch- 
were inaugurated for a second term, ^xvi'^b^'m- 
John Hancock and Roger Sherman died „■; ArUolnslte' 
this same year. Scign if Terror. 

1794. A treaty of commerce and '?95- Mungo 

, , . , , Part enters aim 

navigation was concluded between the Hs jt/ritan eU- 
United Slates and Great Britain. ploraiioiti. 

1796. Tennessee admitted to the ■75?^'?96. -ff"* 
Union : i6lh Stale. "L'^lim Ed- 

1794-182S. The Unitarian Con- mund Burkt. 
troveiay. These two dates — the first, i7Q6-i8r5. Wars 
that of Dr. Joseph Priestley's visit to "/-^"M™- 
this country ; the second, that of the organization of the 
American Unitarian Association — maybe taken as includ- 
ing the period of the so-called Unitarian Controversy, the 
chief parties to which were the Unitarian and Trinitarian 
Congregational Churches of New England. There was 
a fierce war in print, some litigation as respects church 
property, and a final consolidation of tlie Uni 
a distinct religious body. 

II. Adams's Administration. 



This administration was distinguished by the 
of very critical relations with France, the adjus 
which was barely 3.ccomplished without war. 
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1797. Peace CommiBBioiieiB to France. C. C. 

Knckney, Elbridge Gerry, and John Marshall were sent by 
the administration to France to negotiate a settlement of 
the difficulties between the two countries. Instead of a 
courteous hearing, ihey got only an intimation tha.t, unless a 
considerable sum of money were forthcoming, war might 
be the result.. " War belt, then," said Pinckney ; "millions 
for defence, but not one cent for tribute." Such was (he 
noble and constant spirit of the fathers. Hostilities act- 
ually began witli a naval combat in the West Indies ; but 
in 1800, with the accession of Napoleon Bonapaj-te to 
power in France, peace was restored. 

1799. Oeorge 'Washington died at Mount Veinon, 
December 14, aged 67: "First in war, first in peace, and 
first in the hearts of his countrymen." 

1800. The seat of Government was removed from 
New York to Washington. A census showed a national 
population of something over 5,000,000. 

III. Jefferson's Administration. 

Thomas Jefferson, of Vi^nia, President ; 1801-1809. 
Aaron Burr, of New Jersey, Vice-President; 1S01-1805. 
George Clinton, of New York, Vice-President : 1805-1809. 

1801. The aooeeeion of Mr. Jefierson, it must be 
noticeiJ, betokened a change of political patties. Wash- 
ington and Adams were both Federalists, Jefferson was a 
Democrat. His administration was very vigorous, and 
made strong friends and bitter enemies. 

1802. Ohio admitted to the Union; 17th State. 

1803. The Louisiana Purchase. At this time the 
name Louisiana applied to the whole immense territory 
enclosed by the Mississippi River, the Pacific Ocean, the 
Gulf of Mexico, and the British Possessions on the north. 
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Tliis entire tract, comprising nearly 900,000 square miles, 
was now bought o£ France for }!5,ooo,ooo. The national 
area was thereby more than doubled. The President at 
once sent an expedition to expiore the new acquisition. 
The party, headed by Captains Lewis and Clark, traversed 
the continent, and brought back a wonderful story of ob- 
servation and adventure This is known as the Lewis and 
Clark Expedition 

1804 War against the Pirates Americin com- 
merce had suffered heavily from pirates on the Barbary 

make reprisal, and Tripoli maa bom prilaimed Em- 
bardcd It was m thia naval campaij,n pcror of the 
that the loung Lieutenant Decatur so ^""'^ 
distinguished himself 

3.805 Biur and Hamilton Tn Vice Prisident Burr, 
attributing to Alexander Hamilton some of the political 
misfortunes which were beginning to attend him, chal- 
lenged him to a duel. In this duel Hamilton was killed, 
and Burr was obliged to take himself out. of the way, to 
escape the consequences which an indignant people were 
ready 10 inflict upon him. Shortly after he was suspected 
of (reasonable designs for the formation of an independent 
domain in the West; but, though for lack of evidence he 
was formally acquitted of the charge, he never recovered 
from the stigma which these two incidents in his career 
fixed upon him. 

1807. The Embargo. The indignities and injuries to 
which American commerce had been subjected, by reason 
of war between France and Great Brit- 1S07. Aiolitina 
ain, induced Congress, at the President's of the slave-trade 
ta...co. ,0 l..„ .. .«b„80. .hlch "S^Xlt 
detained all vessels in American ports, ions. 
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1807 Robert Fulton s team b 
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upon the Hudson, at the rate of about jive miles an hour. 

1807. The Importatioii of etaves into the United 
States from any foreign country was made illegal after this 
time by Act of Congress. 

IV. Madison's Administration. 

James MAmsoN, of Virginia, President: 1809-1817. 
George Clinton, of New York, Vice-President: 1809-1813. 
Elbridge Gebrv, of Massachusetts, Vice-President ; 1B13-1B17. 

1810. Fopulatiou of the United States 7,300,000. 
1S12. IiOiiisiana admitted to the Union : iSth State. 
1S12. The War of 1812. The chief feature of 

President Madison's administration was another war with 
England, known as the war of iSii, it being in that year 
that hostilities actually commenced. For several years 

1811. Na^eon's American commerce had suffered from 
Cam/aig» in British cruisers, by whom vessel after 
Jiussia. vessel was seized and confiscated. The 

whole difficulty grew in some measure out of the mighty con- 
flict then progressing between France and other European 
Powers, and there were not a few Americans who thought 
France was quite as much at fault for the injustice suffered 
by the young republic as England. War against England 
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was finally declared in June o£ this year. The President 
was authorized to raise an army of 75,000 men, under 
Major-General Henry Dearborn, as commander-in-chief. 
His lieutenanis were Generals Wilkinson, Hampton, 
Hull, and Bloomfield. The prineipal fighting in this war 
between the land-forces, was along the Canada frontier, 
where the English had the Indians for their allies ; but its 
distinguishing feature, perhaps, was its naval battles, of 
which there were several that have become famous. These 
were fought not only at sea, but on the Great Lakes. In 
one o£ them the American frigate Constitution captured 
the British frigate Guerriire. In another, on Lake Erie, 
Commodore O. H. Perry captured an entire British fleet 
of six vessels ; a most memorable engagement. 

1814. Capture of the Capital In this the second 
year of the war occurred the most serious disaster which it 
brought to the American cause. A British force of 5000 
men approached Washington by way of jg^ Natoleon 
the Chesapeake, and, after a skirmish surrenders to the 
with the militia at Bladensburg, cap- ^^%%^"'' "'"" 
tured Washington, and burned the 
President's House, the Capitol, and other public build- 
ings. A subsequent attack upon Baltimore was repulsed. 
At the close of the yea t ty £ p ce was =ign-d at 
Ghent, John Quincy Adam H C d h g 

in behalf of the United S 
1814. The Hartford Coavention 



posit 



> the war, ma b h F d 



the holding of a New E g 
which met at Hartford D 
session twenty days wi 
was President. This c 
Eonable designs, and a gii 
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sent to Hartford to watch it; but its final delivi 
proved to be eminently patriotic, albeit offering a decided 
protest to some of the war-measures of the administration. 

1815. The Battle of New Orleans. Though 
peace had been negotiated, the war was not over. While 
the news was on the way across the sea, a British force of 
l3,ooo men attacked New Orleans. The city was defended 

1S15. Nap^U««. ^^ 5000 men under Central Andrew 

suiMenh returns Jackson. The battle of New Orleans 
fromEBa Bat- „as fought on the 8th of January, and 

Ik of Waterloo. .. ,^ , /, /' 

'' the result was a heavy defeat for the 

British. It was the last battle of the war. 

1815. Pirates Again. Soon after the termination of 
hostilities a naval force was despatched by the government 
to the Mediterranean to punish the Algerinc pirates, and 
very successfully did it accomplish its work. 

1816-17. A National Bank. In its session during 
these years Congress chartered a national bank at Phila- 
delphia, with a capital of S35,ooo,ooa 

1816. Indiana admitted to the Union : iglh State. 

1817. The American Colonization Society was 
organized. 

VII. 

PERIOD OF SLAVERY AGITATION, 
1817-1861. 

V. MOKROE'S ADMimsTRATroN, 
MONHOE, of V 



K 



nia, President: iSi7-i8j5. 
NewVork, Vice-Presdent:i8 


i?-i82s. 


had its rise with Mr. Monr. 


□e's ad- 



The slavery agitation had it 

1817. MiEiissippl admitted to the Union : 20th State. 
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1818. Uliaols admitted fo the Union : 21st State. 

1819. Alabama admitted to the Union : zad State. 

1820. Maine admitted to the Union r :3d State. 
1820. PopulaUon of the United States. g.Gocooa. 

1820. TUB Miasouri Compromise. Wuh the 
erection of each territory into a new State the contest 
between the friends and opponents of hiaiery deepened; 
and over the admission of Missouri, in 18:0, llicre was a 
proionged and severe straggle. Even as eatly as this 
were to be heard the prophetic notes of the terrific conflict 
which finally ensued. Said Mr. Cobh of Georgia r "Afixe 
has been kindled which al! the waters of the ocean cannot 
put out, and which only seaa of blood can extinguish." 
To which Mr. Tallmage of New York replied : "If civil 
war, which gentlemen so much threaten, must come, I 
can only say, let it come I ... If blood is necessary to 
extinguish any fire which I have .assisted to kindle, while 
I regret the necessity I shall not hesitate to contribute my 
oivn." Missouri was finally admitted, but by a compromise 
between the two factions. The clause prohibiting slavery 
was stricken out of the bill, and a proviso introduced that 
henceforth no slavery should be tolerated north of latitude 
36° 30'. This was the famous Missouri Compromise ; by 
which it was expected the slavery agitation would be ended. 

1821. Miasotiri admitted to the Union : 24th State. 

1823. The Monroe Doctrine. In his annual mes- 
sage this year President Monroe gave form and expression 
to a principle which became known as "the Monroe 
Doctrine," and has taken an important and permanent 
place in the policy o£ the country. It is this: "That 
the American Continents, by the free and independent 
position which they have assumed and maintained, ats 
henceforth not to be considered as subjects for £utur« 
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colonization by any European power." This declaration 
grew out of the recognition by Congress of certain Spanisll 
American republics, which had lately assumed their indc- 

VI. Adams's Administration. 

isetts, Preaident: 1825^819. 
a, Vice-Pteadent : 1825-1829. 

A distinguishing feature of this administration was 

the march of what may be called internal improvements. 

1625. Tbe Erie Canal, The completion this year 

1788-1824. of 'lie Erie Canal imparted quite an im- 

Byron. pulse to the extension of this method of 

inland navigation. 

1827. The fltat railroad in the United States was 
built, leading from the granite quarries at Quincy, Mass., 
to tide-water, a distance of some three miles. The cars 
were drawn by horses. 

1826. Ez-Fresidents John Adams and JeSerson 
died on the same day of this semi-centennial year, and that 
day the Fourth of July : altogether a very remarkable 
coincidence. 

1828. The Tariff. The Protectionists succeeded this 
year in the enactment of a high tariff, tbe operation of 
which consisted in the laying of a heavy tax upon foreign 
productions for the sake of encouraging home manufactures. 
Party spirit ran high on the question, and a new element 
was added to the political complications of the time. The 
fact that the North, by reason of its manufactures, was 
interested in protection, and that the South was as warmly 
interested in free trade, tended to widen the breach which 
the slavery agitation had already opened between the two 
sections of the country. 
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VII. Jackson's Administkation. 

Andrew Jackson, of Teniiesses, President; 1829-1837. 

John C. Calhoun, of South Carolina, Vice-President: 1829- 

M^rtinVan Bueen, of New York, Vice-President: 1833- 
■S37- 
Jackson's administration was one of great vigor, turbu- 
lence, and excitement; taking its complesion from, the 
man liimself, who was one of the most resolute, energetic, 
and remarkable of the long line who have filled this high 
ofBce. The Whig party came into existence as the oppo- 
sition to Jackson's administration. 

1830. Population of the United States 12,800,000. 

1831. William Uoyd Garrison established a 
weekly paper in Boston called the " Liberator." ll was 
devoted to the advocacy of immediate and unconditional 
emancipation. This movement produced intense excite- 
ment at the South, and at the North led to the organiza- 
tion of the Abolitionists ; with the total result of so 
alarming Congress that it passed a law excluding anti- 
slavery publications from the mails. 

1832. W^ebster'B Reply to Hayno. In this year 
the contest in Congress over the tariff, and the issues which 
it raised, led to the memorable debate between Robert Y, 
Hayne, of South Carolina, and Daniel Webster, of Massa- 
chusetts. Haync propounded extreme State-rights doc- 
trine, and Webslet- in his reply used those now famous 
words, "Liberty and Union, now and for ever, one and 
inseparable 1 " 

1832. NuUiBoation. The high tariff proved so ob- 
noxious to the South, that South Carolina actually at- 
tempted resistance and threatened seces- ]^7,_,832, Wal- 
sion. The particular champion of this Ur SiStt. 
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1749-1S33. theory that a State had a right to nul- 

(^^^'- lify an act of Congress was Mr. Cal- 

^^™«f^ houn himself, who had resigned his 
President of Vice- Presidency to take a seat as Sena- 
Maia>. tor from his native State. South Caro- 

'|33- Slavery lina armed, and prepared to execute her 
tbrmgieuHhs "^'■^*'- P'^es'^'eiit Jackson ordered a 
British domin- military and naval force to Charleston 
Wmiam'h^ "/ to maintain the Federal authority ; ac- 
companying this measure with a procla- 
mation warning the disaSected State that the laws against 
treason would be rigidly enforced. The vigorous action of 
the President had its eSect, and put an end to the ineip' 
ient rebellion. 

1832. Tlie ITatfoaal Bank. President Jackson's 
opposition to the United States Bank was another marked 
ftature of his policy. Congress having refused to adopt 
his recommendation that the public funds be removed 
from the bank, he directed their removal on his own re- 
sponsibility. His course in this affair strengthened the 
opposition he had already en'countered. A financial panic 
was one of the results of the disturbance. 

1835. The Seminole War. A war broke out this 
year with the Indians in Florida, which continued inter- 
mittently for about twenty years, greatly to the discomfort 
of the settlers of that territory, but finally to the subjec- 
tion of the Indians and their removal west of the Missis- 

„ _ , 1836. Arkansas admitted to the 
1037. Acces- 

lion of Queen Union: 25th State. 

Viaoriatof&e \B37. Mioliigan admitted to the 

BrU,s&tkrone. ^_^.^^ , ^^^^ ^^^^^_ 
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VIII. Van Buren's Administration. 

MARTIN VAN BUREN, of New Yoik, Presidenl; 1837-1S41. 
EiCHARD M. JoiiNWN, of Kentucky, Vice-Piesident : 1837-1S41. 
The period of President Van Buren's administration was 
one of great financial stringency and disaster ; to the tera- 
edv of which difficulties the attention of the government 
was chiefly devoted. 

1837. The Pinancial Crisis. Almost the first act 
of President Van Buren was to summon in September an 
extra session of Congress to concert measures for the 
financial relief of the country, which had been overtaken 
by a commercial storm of unparalleled severity. Business 
was everywhere at a stand-atiU ; bankruptcy had become a 
common lot ; and by midsummer the banks universally had 
suspended specie payments. The President made definite 
recommendations to Congress for the cure of existing evils, 
but fhey were received with only partial favor. 

1837. Neutrality on the Canada Border. An 
insurrection of Canadians against the authority of Great 
Britain tempted some Americans living near the border to 
take sides against the latter in the attempt to suppress it. 
This movement was promptly put down by the President, 
who backed up a manly and just proclamation of neutrality 
by sending a military force under General Scott to the 
scene of the disorder. 
1837. Michigaa admitted to the Union : 26th State, 
1839. Hints of Disunion, The continued agi- 
tation of the slavery question provoked Mr. Rhett of 
South Carolina to propose a declaration by Congress that 
it was expedient that the Union be dissolved. Peace was 
preserved, for the time being only, by the adoption of arule 
in the House that henceforth no petitions on the subject of 
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slavery should be received. This nile continued in force 
some ten years. 
1839, 1840. The Govemment and the Banks. 

The closing part of President Van Bure 



---,-. _ .-> marked by the carrying through 

^'^^^" Congress of a favorite measure of his 

demimstraiiaK ^T ^i^ separation of tlie banks of the 

in Francs; country from government connection, 

'LZ^^lf^- ="'' f°'" the receipt and payment of gold 

itisonmsnl for and silver exclusively in all public Iraiis- 

1840. The Hard Cider Campaign. The opposition 
awakened by President Van Buren's financial policy and 
other measures furnished the occasion, in connection with 
the election of his successor, of one of the most exciting 
and memorable political struggles in the history of the 
country. Mr. Van Buren was renominated by the Demo- 
crats. Against him the Whigs placed General William 
Henry Harrison ; who mas a man of great popularity 
throughout the Interior, by reason not only of his personal 
character, but of his services on the northwest frontier in 
the War of 1812. Popular feeling entered into the canvass 
to an uncommon degree ; songs, watchwords, and emblems 
abounded ; and the enthusiasm of partisans rose to the 
highest pitch. As a result General Harrison was elected 
by 234 votes out of the 294 thrown by the electoral college. 

1840. Population of the United States 17,000,000. 

IX. Harrison's ADMiNisrsATioif. 

WiLLtAM HenhV Harrison, of Ohio, President: March 4 — 

April 4, 1341. 
John Tyler, of Virginia, Vice-President ; March4— April 4, 1841. 

This brevity of it was the distinguishing mark of Presi- 
dent Harrison's administration. The President died at 
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ttie end of just a mouth frnm his inauguration, and before 
it had been possible for him to adopt any distinctive policy 
or to achieve any measures of importance. His previous 
career had earned for him great popularity, and the nation 
was plunged into mourning by his death. The campaign 
which had preceded his election to the Presidency was 
one of great excitement, to which fact, together with the 
fatigue incident to his inauguration, was attributed the 
illness which occasioned his death. 

X Tyler's An ministration. 
John Tyler, of Vii^nia, President : April 4, 1841-1845. 

The two characteristics of President Tyler's adminis- 
tration were, first, the President's alleged betrayal of the 
political party which had elected him to office, and, second, 
the annexation of Texas. 

1842. The National Bank again. The efforts of 
the Whig Congress to re-establish a national bank were per- 
si.itently set at nought by the vetoes of the President, who 
was accordingly charged with having gone over to the 

1S42. Tils Ashburton Treaty. A dispute between 
(he United States and Great Biitain over ,843. Jndepen- 
t he north-eastern boundaries was amica- d^iteftke 
U, ,M.i by „„n. .t . W.,, .„.- S.^'Sif "* 
tiated by Daniel Webster, then Secretary England and 
of State, acting for the United States. ■^"™''"- 
and Lord Ashburlon on the part of Great Britain. 

1844, The Telegraph. The news of Mr. Polk'a 
election to the Presidency was the first 1844. Danitl 
dcspatih ever sent by telegraph in the O' Cannell tried 

U.. 1 c... .. TL- . at Dublin for sff^ 

nited States. This was over a wire anion. aJ ,.n. 
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tiaced lo a year's erected by Professor S. F. B. Morse be- 
imfriionmini. ,^^,j,g„ Baltimore and Washington. 
1845. Florida admitled to the Union : 27>li State. 
1845. The Annexation of Texas. Previous to this 
1769-1845. Syd' time Texas, which had been a field o£ 
my Smith. much contention between the Spaniards 

and the French, had assumed the position of an indepen- 
dent State, and the question of annexing it to tlie United 
States furnished occasion for yet more 

'J+S- , ,?"■ y.f'" controversy between the pro-slavery and 

Frankhn sails ea "■" _ ' , /^ 0.1. j 

an Arctic Expe- anti-slavery parties. The South urged 

dif ion from -wliick the measure, as Mr. Calhoun said : "lo 

he never returns, ^pj^^jj jj^^ interests of slavery, extend 

its influence, and secure its permanent duration." On 

this very account the North as zealously resisted it. 

1798-1845. Texas was finally admitted in the early 

Thomas Hood, months of 1845, making the 28th State. 

The step was one of the causes of the Mexican War. 

XI. Polk's Administration, 



The Mexican War and the settlement of California 
i84.>:-»847. Fam. were the principal events in the national 
inein Ireland. history during (his administration. 
1846. Iowa admitted 10 the Union : igth State. 
1846. The Oregon Treaty. Up to this time Great 
Erit^n had claimed Oregon as one of her possessions, but 
the acquisition of it by the United States was a declared 
purpose of Polk's administration. This year a treaty was 
concluded between the two Powers whereby the parallel 
of A<f was agreed upon as the southern boundary of British 
Possessions in the northwest. 
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1846. The Wilmot Proviso. This was the name 
given to a measure proposed in Congress by David Wil- 
mot, representative from Pennsylvania, o^ LotdsNa- 
in connection with steps taken to ensure poleon exafcs 
peace with Mexico. It was to this effect, fromthefortress 
namely, that in case of the acquisition of 
any new territory by treaty with Mexico, " neither slavery 
nor involuntary servitude shall ever exist in any part of 
said territory, except for crime, whereof the party shall 
tirst be duly convicted." This Wilmot Proviso passed the 
House, but not the Senate, and is one of the mile-stones 
by which the progress of anti-slavery sentiment is to be 

1846-1848. The Mexican War. The annesa- 
tion of Texas to the United States had given rise to 
various disputes with Mexico, as to boundaries and border 
regions, and in April a conflict of arms i^jgo-iS^j.. 
took place between Mexican and United Thomas Chal- 
States troops on the Rio Grande. War """• 
was at once declared by the President as ^^t,lJjn"&,d, 
" existing by the act of Mexico," and Philippe abdi- 
Congress promptly voted the ^^'P^'^'^^^ t'^Z'Sis 
with which to promote it. General Napoleon, mem- 
Zachary Taylor, who first had been in ^"^ "f/^f ^^,, 
the field, was succeeded by General "i^^gd Presldmt 
WinSeld Scott as commander-in-chief, of the Republic. 
and a vigorous campaign was entered 176J-1849. Co- 
upon. The troops were chiefly furnished ria Edgewortk. 
by Stales in the South and Southwest. Battles were 
fought at Palo Alto, Monterey, Buena Vista, Vera Crui, 
Cherubusco, Molino del Rey, and other points, and finally 
before the City of Mexico, which surrendered to General 
Scott, September is,, 1847, The war was formally tcrmi- 
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naled by a treaty of peace negotiated at Gaudalupe Hidalgo, 
in February, 1848 • By this treaty the Rio Grande was 
determined as the boundary between Mexico and the 
United States, and New Mexico and California were ceded 
by the former to the latter. This war proved a training 
school for many young officers of the army who afterwards 
distinguished themselves in the war of the Rebellion. 

1847. The Mormons. For some years the sect known 
as Mormons had been gathering at Nauvoo, Illinois. Their 
principles and practices becoming obnoxious to the public, 
they were now driven out, partly by legislative decree, and 
partly by force of arras, and removed to Utah under the 
lead of Brigham Young. Salt Lake City was founded, 
and a year or two later a State was organized under the 
name of Deseret. 

1848. The California Gold Fever. The cession 
to the United States of the territory of California was 
speedily followed by the discovery of gold therein. This 
produced intense excitement throughout the country, and 
attracted thousands of adventurer.^ to that as yet almost 
unknown region, 

1848. ■Wisconsin admitted to the Union r 30th State. 

1848. The Free-Soil Party. The agitation which 
grew out of the famous Wilmot Proviso led this year to 
measures for the organization of a new political party, 
pledged to the principle of " a free soil for a free people ; " 
whence its name. The Free-Soilers held a convention at 
Buffalo ill August, and nominated Martin Van Buren for 
the Presidency, and Charles Francis Adams for the Vice- 
Presidency. The new party drew to itself from both 

• The quiil pen with which l>residenl Polk sigD? d the iililication a[ 
this treaty has lately been presented by Mrs, Polk to the TennessH 
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Whigs and Democrats those wlio were in sympathy with 
anti-slavery ideas, and was the germ o£ the present Repub- 
lican party. 

XII, Tayijdr's Administratiom. 



President Taylor died after hav ng been n office but a 
little over a year, but his brief adm n Mrition was nnrl ed 
by a fiercer struggle than ever over the slai ery question 
and by the arrangement of certain meaiures of compromise 
which were expected to heal the breach bet leen the North 
and South, but failed to do so 

1849. The Constitutioii of Califamia Cal forma 
having suddenly gathered tj it elf a large ] opulat on 
steps were taken by its cil zeni for the erection of the 
Territory into a State. To that end a const tut ion was 
framed and adopted. That constitution prohib ted slavery 

1850. CaMomia wa adm tted thi'i >c-ir to the Union 
as a free State (31st State) ; but oniy after a bitter strug- 
gle in Congress, and by means of a compromise, which 
was effected mainly through the efforts 1770-1850. 

of Henry Clay, The chief features of Werdrwurth. 
this compromise were the granting of territorial govern- 
ments to Utah and New Mexico, the question of slavery 
therein to be left for the inhabitants to decide ; the abolition 
of slavery in the District of Columbia ; and the enactment 
of a stringent law for the return to their owners of fugitive 
slaves. There was a strong opposition to this compromise, 
led by such members of Congress as Charles Sumner and 
John P. Hale ; but Mr. Webster and other influential North- 
ern men supported it, and it finally carried the day. 
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1850. President Tajlor died July 9, being Suc- 
ceeded in office by Vice- Preside nl Fillmoie. 
1850. Populatioii of the United States 23,000,000. 

XIII. Fillmoke's Administkation. 
Millard Fillmore, of New York, President; 1850-1S53. 

Mr. Fillmore's administration is to be chiefly remembered 
for the support it gave to the Fugitive Slave Law, and 
kindred measures of attempted compromise between free- 
dom and slavery. 

1830. The Fugitive Slave Law. This law received 
President Fillmore's signature in September, and with it 
the other provisions of the Clay compromise measures 
went into effect. The law was odious to a large proportion 
of Northern people, and no little diiBcuIly was met with in 
executing it in some parts of the country. The publica- 
tion of Mr3. Stowe's " Uncle Tom's Cabin " occurred 
shortly after this ; a work of powerful influence in deep- 
ening the already growing opposition to slavery. 

1850. The Bulwer-Clayton Treaty. This was a 

treaty negotiated in Washington between Baron Henry L. 

E. Bulwer, British minister resident, and John M. Clayton, 

Secretary of State under President Taylor, having for Its 

object the settlement of certain rights a.nd privileges 

relating to canal communication across Central America. 

i3:i. Ths "Coup 1851. Cuba and tlie FiUbusters. 

d'Eial." Louis General Lopez led a band of tilibustera 

ti>''&'ilaa°? su- f''""' New Orleans to Cuba, their object 

frimepowerin being to aid the Cubans in the rcvolu- 

Fraita. tionary work of throwing off the yoke of 

nl^'iS^^A^""^ Spain. The expedition was a faih.re. as 

landscBfe fainter, one Or two previous ones had been, and 
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Lopez and 3. number of his followers paid for their temer- 
ity with their lives. iSjl. Ofemns 

1831. Louis Kosauth visited the ofi;,e Great Ex- 
United States. kmu,n,L,n<h,^. 

1852. The Presidential campaign this year was an 
interesting and esciting one. Against Pierce and King, 
the Democratic candidates for the Presidency and Vice- 
Presidency, were pitted General Scott jg-,, Z^auis Na- 
and William R. Graham, the candidates /o/eB« declared 

of the Whigs ; while Daniel Webster f^^^^idir 
was strongly urged by his friends for the tilte of Nafo- 
the first place on the latter ticket. Mr. l^™ili- 
Webster died, however, in October, before the election 
took place. The Free-Soilers nominated John P. Hale, 
and George W. Julian. The popular vole at the election 
in November shows the comparative strength of the three 
parties at this important and interesting juncture : — 

Pierce and King 1,587,256, 

Scott and Graham 1,384,577- 

Hale and Julian 'S7i296- 

XIV. PiERCE?s Administration. 

Fa*NKLiN Pierce, of New Hampshire, President; i853-r857, 
William R. King, of Alabama, Vice-President : 1853-1857. 

Pierce's administration came into power pledged to the 
suppression by all possible means o£ any renewal of slav- 
ery aviation. This was its distinguishing policy. 

1853. Tbe Gadsden Purchase. Difficulties which 
had arisen with Mexico over boundary questions were 
happily settled this year by James Gads- 1S53. Satsla 
den, United States Minister to Me!tic6.' ^^'"'.'^■'j'l. 
One of the features of the treaty which ^^^ 

he negotiated was the purchase of the JS53-1R56. Cr^ 
tract of country corresponding to the itean War. 
present Territory of Arizona for Sio,ooo,ooa 
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1853. A Pacific Railroad. Jefferson Davis, Sec- 
retary of War, sent out expeditions to explore various 
routes proposed for a railroad from tlie Interior to the 

1854. The KaiLsaa-Nebrasta BilL Through the 
efforts of Stephen A. Douglas, United States Senator from 
Illinois, Congress passed in May a bi!l for the admission 
of the new States of Kansas and Nebraska. By the 
terms of this bill, the Missouri Compromise of 1820, 
which had prohibited slavery north of lat, 36° 30', was 
repealed, and the question of slavery or freedom in the 
proposed States was left to the people of the same to 
decide for themselves. This measure produced great 
indignation at the North, vastly strengthened the hands 
of the anti-slavery party, and led to a vigorous struggle 
between the friends of freedom and the champions of slav- 
ery for the possession of the government of the new States. 
"Popular Sovereignty" was our war-cry of the hour, and 
" Border RufSanism " one of its dark features. The set- 
tlers who poured into Kansas came from both slave 
States and free. Each party organized a government and 
framed a constitution. There were collisions, massacres, 
and pillaging. At Ossawattomie, John Brown fought quite 
a little battle with invaders from Missouri. Finally the 
free-State men carried the day. 

1854. A Treaty with Japan. Commodore Mat- 
thew C. Perry, commanding a United States Squadron, 
negotiated a treaty with Japan by which, almost for the 

1816-185;. first time in history, ports of that coun- 

Charlatte Bronii. try were thrown open to commerce. 

1856. "Know-Nothinsisiii-" A political party came 
into existence this year, pledged to an opposition of foreign, 
especially Roman Catholic, influence. 
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1856. Speaker Banks. A memorable incident o£ 
the political , conflict now in progress was the election of 
Hon. N. P. Banks of Massaehusetls, formerly a Demo- 
crat, as Speaker of the national House of Representatives. 
Tiie election was effected on the 133d ballot, after a contest 
of over two months, and was an important victory for the 
anti-slavery party. 

1856. The Assault on Sumner. On the 22d of 
May, Charles Sumner. United Slates Senator from Massi- 
chnsetts, was assaulted in his seat by Preston S. Brooks, a 
member of the House of Representatives from South 
Carolina. The occasion of the assault was a powerful 
speech delivered by Mr, Sumner shortly before upon " The 
Crime Against Kansas," in the course of which he had 
denounced slavery, its champions and its measures, in 
severe terms. With a sfout cane Brooks inflicted terrible 
injuries upon the person of his victim ; from the effects of 
which indeed the latter never fully recovered. 

1856. The Fremont Campaign. Three sets of 
candidates were again in the field this fall for the Presi- 
dential campaign. The Democrats nominated James 
Buchanan and John C. Breckenridge ; the American or 
"Know-Nothing" party, Ex-President Fillmore and 
Andrew J. Donnelson ; and the Republicans, as the anti- 
slavery party had come to be called, John C. Fremont 
and William L. Dayton, The popular vote which fol- 
lowed shows the change which three years had witnessed 
in the relative strength of the leading political parties of 
the country : — 

Buchanan and Breckenridge .... t,S.?3,t69. 

Fremont and Dayton 1,341,^64, 

Fillmore and Donnelson ^7hiH- 
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XV. Buchanan's Administration. 

s Buchanan, of Fennsy 



President Buchanan's administration was marked by the 
culmination of the slavery controversy and the incipient 
stages of the Rebellion. It was during this administration 
that Chief Justice Taney delivered the famous " Dred Scott 
Decision," to. the effect that negroes had "no rights that 
white men were bound to respect." 

1857-8. A constitution for Kansas formed at 

1857. Sefoy Rs- Lecompton led to a new and bitter 
bitlan in India, conflict in Congress, but the bill based 
iSoi-iSs7.ZI<jH^ thereupon was finally passed. This was 
lasjerrold. known as the Lecompton bill and was 

approved by the President as a peace measure, but was 
opposed by the Republicans and a considerable fraction of 
1804-18;?. Eu~ tile Democrats as being virtually in the 
gene Sue. interests of slavery. 

1858. Minneaotaadmittedlo the Union: 33d State. 
Telegraphic communication was temporarily established be- 
tween America and England by means of the Atlantic 

1859. Franco- 1859, Oregon admitted to the 
Austrian War. Union ; 33d State. 

1859. John Bro-wn and Haiper's Perry. In 
October, John Brown, who had already appeared in the 
course of the troubles in Kansas, seized the United 
States Arsenal at Harper's Ferry, as a first step in an 
attempt to arm and free the slaves. He hid but a hand- 
ful of men at his command, and was speedily overpowered. 
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Half of his party were killed. Btovfn himself was tried 
by a Virginia Court and hanged for treason in Decem- 
ber following. This event crealed an intense excitement 
throughout the country. At the South it was regarded as 
a sign of a Northern purpose to liberate the slaves. 

1S60. Lincoln's Eleotioii. The Presidential cam- 
paign of this year, which resulted in the election of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, was one of intense activity, jsg,, yi^or 
and precipitated the stirring events of Bman-mlpro- 
the Kehellion. Four sets of candidates ^^°'^^ Italy %if 
were in the field, for whom the popular ognaed by Eng- 
vntp wa*i as -Follnwfi ' iafid and France, 

Lincoln and Hamlin, (Rep.) 1,857,610- 

Douglas and Johnson, (Dem.) 1,165,976. 

Breckenrldge and Lane, (Pro-Slav. Dem.l . 347,952' 

Bell and Everett, (Constitutional Union) , . 590,631. 

1860. SeeesBion. Upon the election of Mr. Lincoln 
the Southern Stales at once proceeded to carry out their 
threats of secession. South Carolina took the lead, pass- 
ing the ordinance of secession in December. This action 
was rapidly followed in turn by Mississippi, Florida, Ala- 
bama, Georgia, Louisiana, and Texas. 

1860. PoptUatioii of the United Stales 31,400,000. 



VIII. 
PERIOD OF THE REBELLION. 

iS6r-i86s. 

1861. Tlie Beginning of the TWar. The secession of 
the Southern States was followed by a seizure on their part 
of forts, arsenals, and other United States property within 
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their reach, together with lai^e quantities of arms, arnnm- 
nition, and other military stores, much oi which had pre- 
viously been removed from the North. 

January 29. Kansas admitted 10 the Union under the 
Wyandotte (anti-slavery) constitulion : 34th State. 

February 4. Organiiation of the Bouthem Con- 
federacy. Delegates from ihe seceding States met in 
convention at Montgomery, Ala., and formed a provisional 
government under the style of Confederate States of Amer- 
ica. Jefferson Davis, of Mississippi, Secretary of War 
under President Pierce, was afterward chosen President, 
and Alexander H. Stephens, of Georgia, Vice-President. 

February 23. Abraham Lincoln, President-elect of 
the United States, reached Washington from the West 
in safety, notwithstanding fears of a plot ti 
him while passing through Baltimore. 

XVI. Lincoln's Administration. 



Lincoln's administration was devoted wholly to the 
putting down of the Rebellion, and will be for ever memo- 
rable as having, in connection with that stupendous work, 
effected the abolition of American slavery. 

March 13. Overturea for peaceful Separation. 
Commissioners Forsyth and Crawford, on the part of the 
government of the seceding States, attempted to open 
negotiations with the United States government loolting 
to a peaceful adjustment of questions growing out of (he 
proposed separation; but the Secretary of State, Mr, 
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Seward, by direction of the President, declined to enter- 
tain any sucli proposition from such a source. 

April I2th. Port Smnter. General Beauregard, com- 
manding Confederate troops, opened fire on Fort Sum- 
ter, in Charleston harbor, garrisoned by Major Anderson, 
U. S. A., with a small force. The bombardment lasted 
two days, and ended in the surrender of the fort. This 
commencement of actual hostilities aroused the entire 
North and united almost all hearts in the determination to 
protect the integrity of the Union. 

April -it/h. President Lincoln issued his first procla- 
mation, calling for 75,000 militia for a three months' service. 
Such was the estimate of the strength of the Rebellion, and 
of the time that would be required to quell it. 

April i<^h. The Sixth Massachusetta Hegiment, 
passing through Baltimore on its way to Washington, was 
attacked by a mob in the streets. Three soldiers were 
killed, and the shots fired in return killed one and wounded 
several of the assailants. This, it is to be noted, was the 
anniversary of the battle of Lexington and Concord. 

May y£ The President called for 4;,ooo three years' 
volunteers. — May^h. General George B. McClellan took 
command of the Department of the Ohio. — May \%lk. 
General Benjamin F, Butler took command of the Depart- 
ment of Virginia, with headquarters at Fortress Monroe. — 
May 2jt/i. The passage of United States troops across the 
Potomac to take possession of the territory on its south 
side, was marked by the shooting of Colonel Ellsworth, 
commander of one of the regiments, in one of the hotels of 
Alexandria, which he had entered to pull downarebel Bag. 
— 7mw loti. Battle of Big Bethel.— ya^ 4/4, Congress 
assembled in extra session at the call of the President, 
and voted ample supplies for the work of suppressing the 
Rebellion. 
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yuIy2Ut, Bat±le of BnUStm. General McDowell, 
commanding a Union force of less than 30,tx)o men, en- 
countered a slightly smaller Confederate force, under 
Generals Beauregard and Johnston, on the banks of a small 
stream in N. E. Virginia, about twenty-five miles from 
Washington. The result of the battle which ensued was a 
defeat of the Union army, which, panic-stricken, fled in 
confusion back towards Washington. This was the first 
serious engagement of (he war, and its effect was as dis- 
heartening to the North as it was stimulating to the South. 
OrfnAr 2irf. Battle of Ball's '^wS.— October T,\st. 
General Scott was relieved from command of the Union 
army, and succeeded by General McClellan, who had 
somewhat distinguished himself in a short campaign in 
Western Virginia. — Nmiember %th. Mason and Slidell, 
commissioners of the Confederate States to foreign powers, 
were taken from the British steamer Trent, by the United 
Stales steamer San Jacinto, Captain Wilkes ; an act which 
was quickly resented by England, and manfully repudiated 
by our own government. 

1862. Jan. II, Edwin M. Stanton superseded Simon 
Cameron as Secretary of War. — Feb. 6. Fort Henry, on 
the Tennessee River, surrendered to Commodore Foote, U. 
S. N. — ^e*. S. General Bumside, commanding a Union 
expedition, captured Roanoke Island. — Feb. i6. Fort 
Conelson followed Fort Henry, General Grant demanding 
i862. ArrivaUf ''^ " ""condilional surrender." — ^3«* 
French and 9. The unique and since famous naval 

EngUshfircis battle between (he Merrimae and the 
Monitor was fought in Hampton Roads. 
— March il. General McClellan took command of the 
Aimy of the Potomac. — March 14. Genera] Burnside cap- 
tured Newbern, North Carolina. — Ajrrtl 6. Battle of 
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Shilohjor PlttsburgLandiiig, Tennessee.— -i/i-iV 22. Sur- 
render of New Orleans to Commodore Farragut. 

yuHiz6. Battles before Richmond. The Army o£ the . 
Potomac, hiving previously been transferred to Fortress 
Monroe, and thence atlemptefi a movement upon the capi- 
tal of the Confederacy from the south-east, finally entered 
on the series o£ bloody, unsuccessful, and disastrous en- 
gagements on the peninsular between the York and the 
James Rivers, known as the Seven Days' Battle before 
Richmond. The result was an entire failure, and a with- 
drawal of the army. 

Stpt. 17. Battle of Antletam. Encouraged by their 
successes on the peninsular, the Confederates, led by 
General Lee, crossed the Potomac into Maryland, captured 
Harper's Ferry and Frederick City, and iSfij. The 
finally met the Union Army of the Poto- ^"^''/^^^ ^^ 
mac in battle at Anlielam, which proved against Presi- 
one of the hardest fought engagements dsnt Juarez. 
of the war. Lee was defeated, but McClellan failed to ■ 
follow up his victory, and the Confederates succeeded in 
withdrawing across the Potomac. 

Sept. 22. Emancipation. President Lincoln, taking 
advantage of the elation produced at the North by this 
success, issued a proclamation declaring that all slaves in 
States or parts of States stiil in rebellion by January 1, 
1863, should (hen be free. 

Dici;^ Battle of Frederieksbtirg. The Army of the 
Potomac, General Bumside having succeeded to the com- 
mand, again set out from its encampments in Virginia 
below Washington for Richmond, but was given battle 
by the Confederates at Fredericksburg, on the south bank 
of the Rappahannock, and defeated with serious losses. 
Dec. 31. Battle of Murfreesboro, or Stone River, 
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1863. Jan. T. The Presldeat issued the fotmal 
Proclamalloii of Emancipation. 

iSii-iSej. J^ii}' 3' Battle of ChancellorsTiUe. 

Thackeray. General Hooker, having succeeded to 

1863. Ptiact the command of the Army of the Poto- 
't^^de^ii' '"^'^> aftempted another movement upon 
King of Greece, . Richmond. Crossing the Rappahan- 
''b'a^i'u^k'^ nock at two points, he soon encountered 
GBseramsnl in Lee'3 army, and the battle ensued known 
accep the crown. 33 that of ChancellorsviUe. Hooker was 
defeated, and his army returned disheartened to its old 
quarters. 

yuly I. Battle of Oettysburg. Again the Confed- 
erate army in Virginia attempted the invasion of the North. 
This lime Lee advanced into Pennsylvania, and the most 
memorable battle of the war was fought at Gettysburg, 
resulting in a decisive Union victory. General Meade was 
in command of the Northern army, having succeeded Gen- 
eral Hooker. 

yuly 4. Vicksburg. A brilliant campaign in the 
South-west, conducted by General Grant, culminated in the 
surrender of Vicksburg. These two burgs, Gettysburg and 
Vicksburg, constituted the high-water mark of the Rebel- 
lion. From this point the tide turned, and the Union 
armies closed slowly but steadily in upon the Confederacy, 
yulyZ. Port Hudson surrendered 10 General Banks. — 
August 2a Guerillas under Quanfrel destroyed the 
town of Lawrence, Kansas. — September 19. Battle of 
Chickamauga. 

November. 'West Virgiuia admitted to the Union ; 
35th State. 
i&6^.Tie Aus- 1B64. March &, General Grant was 
irian Arckduka commissioned lieutenant- General of the 
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armies of the United States. — A/flc 3. Maximilian as- 
General Grant, at the head of the Army "^tt^tkethmnt 
o£ the Potomac crossed the 'Sja.-^iA-sn, the auspiets of 
headed for Richmond. This was the Prince. 
beginning of that most memorable campaign, which 
ended in the capture of the capita? of the Confederacy, 
the surrender of Lee's army, and the end of the war. — 
May — September. General Sherman's campaign in Geor- 
gia, resulting in the surrender of \&3.tA3. — September ~ 
October. General Sheridan's exploits in the Shenandoah 
Valley. 

A'svember 8. Preaideat Ziincoln re-elected for a 
second term. 

November 16. Oeaeral Bhennan began his " march 
to the sea," which resulted in the capture of Savannah, 
December 21. 
-Nevada admitted to the Union : 36th Slate. 

1863. JaKuary 16. Capture of Fort Fisher,— ^rf. 18. 
Charleston, South Carolina, entered by General Gillmore. 
— March 17, The Confederate Congress adjourned sine 
die. — Apil 2. General Lee's lines around Petersburg 
gave way before General Grant. — Aprils. Capture of 
Richmond. — April 5. General Lee formally surrendered 
to General Grant at Appomattox Court House, 

April 14.-15, Aaaasslnation of President Lincoln. 
On the evening of the i4lh the President attended 
Ford's Theatre, Washington, and was assassinated by 
John Wilkes Booth, who shot him with a pistol pre- 
sented close to his head from behind, as he sat in his 
private box, Mr. Lincoln's consciousness immediately 
left him, and he died the following morning in a private 
house across the street, whither he had been removed. 
This assassination was part of a plot for the extermination 
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al h h Si f the civil government, Secretary 

S dbg h object of a murderous assault. 

E^h h n^p a s were arrested, tried, and vaii- 
ou y punish d. 



THE NEW ERA. 
XVII. Johnson's Apministration. 

Andrew Johnson, of Tennessee, President : April 15, 1865-1869. 

On the death of Mr. Lincoln, Vice-President 
Johnson succeeded to the Presidency. The war being 
virtuilly at an end, the chief work which fell to the new 
administration was that of reconstruction. President 
Johnson's policy as respected this work led to a serious 
conflict with Congress, and for this the period is to be mainly 
remembered. 

April 17. Preaiaent Johnson made a speech in which 
he was underslood to announce a rigorous policy toward 
the leaders of the Rebellion. — April 26. General John- 
ston surrendered to General Sherman, — May 10. Jeffer- 
son Davis captured. — May 14. The President issued a 
proclamation granting a conditional amnesty to all persons 
engaged in the late Rebellion, with the exception of fourteen 
specified classes. — On the assembling of Congress in De- 
cember, great hostility was developed to the reconstruction 
policy of the President, and a joint committee of fifteen 
was appointed to have charge of all questions concerning 
the return of the lately rebellious States. 
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1866. February 22. In a Bpeeoh before the White 
House the President planted himself in open hostility to 
Confess. — Ap-il z. The President ,^^_ War be- 
issued a proclamation declaring the twsen Prussia 
Rebellion at an end. — ^m™ 3. Fenian " """'^ 
invasion of Canada. — July. Telegraphic communication 
permanently restored between America and England.— 
December. By act of Congress the right of suffrage with- 
out distinction of color was conferred in the Disftict of 
Columbia, and the granting of the same ,866_iS67. Ga- 
richt made a condition of the admission ribaldi heads a 

f „ - . .T.1 . iiuraenunt upon 

of new Territories. Thesemeasures were g^,^^ 
strenuously opposed by the President. 

1867. F^aary. Nebraska admitted to the Union : 
37th State. — ^art4 2. In spite of the ^^^^ ^.^^ 
President's veto. Congress passed an Prt^ evacuate 
act creating five military districts out of Mexico. 

ten of the late rebellious States, with ,867. The Cim- 
military governments for each. The slUutimtof the 
1 , r. J . I _, N0^& German 
appointment by the President of com- confedcratim 
manders for these districts was followed adopted by the 
by a widening of the breach between i^gfoLut^ 
him and Congress. — August iz. Secre- 
tarv Stanton was suspended from office by the President, 
d G G pp inted Secretary of War ad interim. 

gr bs q efusing to sanction this act, General 

p rop gn d the place to 18S7. The Era- 

^ S O ab S. Formal pos- j^^^/^^^^f' 

n h new territory of executed at Que- 

A p ased Russia. retaro. 

1868. y } (> The Preeident ■was censured in 
the House of Representatives for the ,a6g_ En^and 
removal of General Sheridan, commander makes war en 

of the fifth military district. — i^e^nHwy Abyssinui. 
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zi. Secretary Stanton was again removed, and General 
Lorenzo Thomas appointed in his place nd iiiierini. This 
act was followed by a resolution of Congress declaring 
that the President had no right to make 
ilan in Spain. any such removal ; a declaration in 
Flighi of Queen accordance with the tenure of office bill, 
Jiahlia. ^j TAzTiAi 1867. Mr. Stanton therefore 

declined to vacate his office. — jWflftA 25- Resolutions 
impeaching the President for high crimes and misde- 
meanors were presented by the House to the Senate. — 
March 23 — May 26. Impeachment trial of President 
Johnson, it the bar of the Senate, with the result of his 
acquittal by a vote of thirty-five to nineteen. — Jum*. 
Official reception by the Government at Washington of 
the Chinese Embassy, headed by Anson Burlingame. 

During ail this time the quarrel between President and 
Congress continued unabated, bill after bill being passed 

yuly 4. The President proclaimed amnesty to all 
engaged in the late Rebellion, except those already indicted 
for treason or other felony. — Dicember z^. The President 
proclaimed universal amnesty. 

XVIII. Grant's Administration. 

Ulysses S. Grant, of Illinois, President : 1869-187 — ~ 
Schuyler Colfax, of Indiana. Vice-President : 1869-1S73. 
Henry Wilson, of Massachusells, Vice-President : 1873 

President Grant's administration, now nearly through 
a second term, has been distinguished by the carrying for- 
ward of the work of reconstruction, the smoothing over of 
181Z-1870. "le scars of war, the nurture of friendly 

Charles Dickens, relations with other countries, and the 
1871. Victor general development of national in- 
Emanael makes " 
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terests. Examined in detail, some of its Rome ihi csf Hal 
more conspicuous features, so far, have "/ f'aly. Tem- 
!,..« the .«,««,=„. of „ ™.d™n. to SC'l 



" iks Pafe at an 
the Constitation, providing that "the end. 
right of citizens o£ the United States to 1870-1872. 
vote shall not be denied or abridged by ^"^P^iiait 
the United States, or by any State, on thtow of thi 
account of race, color, or previous con- Prmch Emfirt. 
dition of servifude ; - the satisfactory ^ o™^tf 
settlement of the Alabama Claims by Final eslaiUsk- 
arbitration with Great Britain, before a ^^/ " 
tribunal at Geneva ; the final restoration „ ' 

to the Union of all the States lately in ^(h^Ic,^ 
rebellion ; some serious troubles at the fiileratum for^ 
South in connection with this work of X%^^^ 
restoration, and with the readjustment of lanit and diff- 
Bocietytheretoitsnewconditions; aeon- "*-''■ 
sideraWe reduction of the national debt; the admission 
of Colorado to the Union — 38th State ; the agilationof the 
question of San Domingo annexation ; and the failure of 
the much wished for and long attempted civil service re- 

1870. Population of the United .States 38,500,000. 
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THE STATES. 



The thirty-eiehl States are 
bein? named in the order in wh 
Ihe remaining twenty-five, in Uie 



■. Dei™ 






, 17B7. „ 



, .787. 



}. New Jersey, 

(. Geoi^a, 1788. 

5. Connecticut, 1788. 

i. Massacliusetts, 17S8. 

7. Maryland, 

!. South Carol! , ,, 

). New Hampshire, „ 

N New York, 

!. North Carolina, 1789. 

(. Rhode Island, 1790. 



as follows : the oripnal Ihi 
ch they ratified the Conslitu 
order of their admission : — 



pWs's. 



I. New Mesico, tSto. 
(. Utah, „ 

), Washington, 1853. 



THE TERRITORIES. 
IN THH Order of their Ohganizatiom. 
5, Arizona, 1863. 



9. Indian Territory, not yet oipiraied. 
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George Washington, of Virginia, i?S9-!797, 
John Adams, of Massachusetts, 1797-1801, 
Thomas Jefferson, of Vi^nia, 1801-1809, 
James Madison, of Vireinia, 1809-1S17. 
lAHeS Monroe, of Virginia, 1817-1825. 
JOHN QuiNCY Adams, of Massachusetts, 1825-1B29. 
Andrew Jackson, of Tennessee, 1839-1837. 
Martin Van BobEN, of New York, 1837-1841. 
William H. Harrison, of Ohio, 1841 (onemonlh), 
John Tyler, of Vi^inia, 18+1-1845. 
James K. Polk, of Tennessee, 1845-1849. 
Zacharv Taylor, of Louisiana, 1849-1850. 
Millard Fillmore, of New York. 1850-1853. 
Franklin Pierce, of New Hampshire 1S53-1857. 
James Buchanan, of Pennsylvania, 1857-1861. 
Abraham Lincoln, of Illinois, 1861-1865. 

Ulysses S. Grant, of Illinois, 1S69- 



When, in the coutse of human events, it becomes necessary for 
one people to dissolve the political bands whidi have connected 
them nith another, and to assume among the poweis of the earth 
the separate and equal station to which the laws of nature and of 
nature's God entitle them, a decent respect to the opinions of man- 
kind requires that they should declare the causes which impel them 
to the separation. 

equal ; that they are endowed by their Creator with certain unalien- 
able rights ; that among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit ol 
happiness ; that, to secure these rights, governments are instituted 
among men, deriving tluur just peters from the consent of the 
governed ; that, whenever any form of government becomes de- 
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